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STATEMENT 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

NOVEMBER 17, 1938 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in 
common with civilized peoples everywhere, are deeply shocked by the 
horrible results of aerial bombings during the hostilities now being 
waged and which have been waged in recent years, and cannot fail 
to record their solemn protest against the massacre en masse from 
the air of innocent men, women, and children, and the wanton 
destruction of private property of a non-military character. 
Simultaneously with the development of aerial warfare, efforts 
have been made through international agreements to limit its sphere. 
The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 agreed to prohibit the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons or by other 
methods of a similar nature. Again at The Hague in 1923, after the 
experiences of the World War, the delegates of the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington in 1922, adopted a report which recommended 
that “aerial bombardment for the purpose of terrorizing the civilian 
population, or destroying or damaging private property not of 
military character, or of injuring noncombatants is prohibited.” 
The Trustees believe that these stipulations should be brought to 
public attention, and urge in the interest of the common humanity of ° 
all peoples and of the preservation of the civilization of all nations, 
that their governments and responsible public officials take steps 
to make effective the prohibition of the bombardment of civilian 


communities, including men, women, and children, in the course of 


hostilities, whether in formally declared war or otherwise. 
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PREFACE 


Under date of October 20, Pope Pius the Twelfth addressed his first 
encyclical letter to the Catholic hierarchy. To aid this message, 
with its keen diagnosis of the disorders of the world of today and 
its urgent appeal to humanity, in receiving the widest attention, the 


text is made available to readers of International Conciliation. 
Another text presented in full is the address made on October 25 
by the Marquess of Lothian, Ambassador of the British Government 


at Washington, at a dinner of The Pilgrims, a society for the im- 
provement of Anglo-American relations. Lord Lothian spoke on the 
issues at stake in the war in Europe. 

Two informative articles on the International Labour Organisa- 
tion,—one by Smith Simpson, Assistant Professor of Business Law 
at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and the other by Robert J. Watt of the American 
Federation of Labor,—also appear in this pamphlet. It concludes 
with the text of the Neutrality Act of 1939 signed by President 
Roosevelt on November 4. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, November 13, 1939. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER! 
(Summi Pontificatus) 


TO OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN, THE PATRIARCHS, 

ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS AND OTHER ORDINARIES IN 

PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 
Pore Pius XII 


Venerable Brethren: 

Health and Apostolic benediction. 

In the very year which marks the fortieth anniversary of the 
consecration of mankind to our Redeemer’s most sacred heart the 
inscrutable counsel of the Lord, for no merit of ours, has laid upon 
us the exalted dignity and grave care of the supreme pontificate; 
for that consecration was proclaimed by our immortal predecessor 
Leo XIII at the beginning of the Holy Year which closed the last 
century. 

And we, as a newly ordained priest, then just empowered to recite: 

“T will go in to the altar of God’’ (Psalm xlii, 4) hailed the ency- 
clical ‘Annum Sacrum” with genuine approval, enthusiasm, and 
delight as a message from heaven. We associated ourselves in 
fervent admiration of the motives and aims which inspired and 
directed the truly providential action of a Pontiff so sure in his 
diagnosis of the open and hidden needs and sores of his day. 

It is only natural then that we should today feel profoundly 
grateful to Providence for having designed that the first year of 
our pontificate should be associated with a memory so precious 
and so dear of our first year of priesthood, and that we should take 
the opportunity of paying homage to the “ King of kings and Lord 
of lords” (I Timothy, vi, 15; cf. Apocalypse xix, 16) as a kind of 
introit prayer to our pontificate, in the spirit of our renowned pred- 
ecessor and in the faithful accomplishment of his designs and that, 
in fine, we should make of it the alpha and omega of our aims, of our 
hopes, of our teaching, of our activity, of our patience, and of our 
sufferings, by consecrating them all to the spread of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

As we review from the standpoint of eternity the past forty 
years in their exterior events and interior developments, balancing 
achievements against deficiencies, we see ever more clearly the 
sacred significance of that consecration of mankind to Christ the 

1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, October 28, 1939. 
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King; we see its inspiring symbolism, we see its power to refine and 
to elevate, to strengthen and to fortify souls. We see, besides, in that 
consecration a penetrating wisdom which sets itself to restore and 
to ennoble all human society and to promote its true welfare. 

It unfolds itself to us ever more clearly as a message of comfort 
and a grace from God not only to His church but also to a world 
in all too dire need of help and guidance: to a world which, pre- 
occupied with the worship of the ephemeral, has lost its way and 
spent its forces in a vain search after earthly ideals. 

It is a message to men who in ever increasing numbers have cut 
themselves off from faith in Christ and, even more, from the recog- 
nition and observance of His law; a message opposed to that philos- 
ophy of life for which the doctrine of love and renunciation preached 
in the Sermon on the Mount and the divine act of love on the cross 
seem to be a stumbling block and foolishness. 

Even as the precursor of the Lord proclaimed one day to those 
who sought and questioned Him: ‘‘ Behold the lamb of God” (St. 
John i, 29) in order to warn them that the Desired of the Nations 
(cf. Aggeus ii, 8) dwelt, though as yet unrecognized, in their midst, 
so too the representative of Christ addressed His mighty cry of en- 
treaty: “Behold your king’’ (St. John xix, 14) to the renegades, to 
the doubters, to the wavering, to the hesitant, who either refused to 
follow the glorious Redeemer, living ever and working in His church, 
or followed Him with carelessness and sloth. 

From the widening and deepening of devotion to the divine heart 
of the Redeemer, which had its splendid culmination in the consecra- 
tion of humanity at the end of the last century, and further in the 
introduction, by our immediate predecessor of happy memory, of the 
Feast of Christ the King, there have sprung up benefits beyond 
description for numberless souls—as the stream of the river which 
“maketh the city of God joyful’’ (Psalm xlv, 5). 

What age has had greater need than ours of these benefits? What 
age has been, for all its technical and purely civic progress, more 
tormented than ours by spiritual emptiness and deep-felt interior 
poverty? May we not perhaps apply to it the prophetic words of the 
Apocalypse: ‘Thou sayest: I am rich, and made wealthy, and have 
need of nothing: and knowest not, that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked” (Apocalypse iii, 17)? 

Can there be, venerable brethren, a greater or more urgent duty 
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than to preach the “ unsearchable riches of Christ’”’ (Ephesians iii, 8) 
to the men of our time? Can there be anything nobler than to unfurl 
the “ensign of the King’’ before those who have followed and still 
follow a false standard, and to win back to the victorious banner of 
the cross those who have abandoned it? 

What heart is not inflamed, is not swept forward to help at the 
sight of so many brothers and sisters who, misled by error, passion, 
temptation, and prejudice have strayed away from faith in the True 
God and have lost contact with the joyful and life-giving message of 
Christ? 

Who among “the soldiers of Christ’’—ecclesiastic or layman— 
does not feel himself incited and spurred on to a greater vigilance, 
to a more determined resistance, by the sight of the ever-increasing 
host of Christ’s enemies; as he perceives the spokesmen of these 
tendencies deny or in practice neglect the vivifying truths and the 
values inherent in belief in God and in Christ; as he perceives them 
wantonly break the tables of God’s commandments to substitute 
other tables and other standards stripped of the ethical content of 
the revelation on Sinai, standards in which the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount and of the cross has no place? 

Who could observe without profound grief the tragic harvest of 
such desertions among those who in days of calm and security were 
numbered among the followers of Christ, but who—Christians unfor- 
tunately more in name than in fact—in the hour that called for 
endurance, for effort, for suffering, for a stout heart in face of hidden 
or open persecution, fell victims of cowardice, weakness, uncertainty; 
who, terror stricken before the sacrifices entailed by a profession of 
their Christian faith, could not steel themselves to drink the bitter 
chalice awaiting those faithful to Christ? 

In such dispositions of time and temperament, venerable brethren, 
may the approaching Feast of Christ the King, on which this our 
first encyclical will reach you, be a day of grace and of thorough 
renewal and revival in the spirit of the Kingdom of Christ. May it 
be a day when the consecration of the human race to the Divine 
Heart, which should be celebrated in a particularly solemn manner, 
will gather the faithful of all peoples and all nations around the throne 
of the Eternal King, in adoration and in reparation, to renew now 
and forever their oath of allegiance to Him and to His law of truth 
and of love. 
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May it be for the faithful a day of grace, on which the fire, that our 
Lord came to cast upon the earth, will kindle with ever greater light 
and purity. May it be a day of grace for the lukewarm, for the weary, 
for the afflicted, that their hearts, which have become faint, may 
give proofs of interior renewal and regeneration of spirit. 

May it be a day of grace also for those who have not known 
Christ or who have lost Him; a day when from millions of faithful 
hearts will raise to heaven the prayer that ‘the light which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into this world”’ (St. John i, 9), 
may make clear to them the way of salvation; that His grace may 
stir in the “troubled heart’’ of the wanderers a homesickness for 
things eternal, a homesickness that impels them to return to Him, 
who from His sorrowful throne of the cross thirsts for their souls also 
and who is consumed by a desire to become for them too “the way, 
and the truth, and the life’ (St. John xiv, 6). 

As, with a heart full of confidence and hope, we place this first 
encyclical of our pontificate under the seal of Christ the King, we 
feel entirely assured of the unanimous and enthusiastic approval of 
the whole flock of Christ. The difficulties, anxieties, and trials of the 
present hour arouse, intensify, and refine, toa degree rarely attained, 
the sense of solidarity in the Catholic family. They make all believers 
in God and in Christ share the consciousness of a common threat from 
a common danger. 

We witnessed a consoling and memorable display of this Catholic 
solidarity, greatly intensified in such difficult circumstances, the 
serried ranks, the assurance, the resolution, the will to win, in those 
days when, with faltering step but with confidence in God, we took 
possession of the chair left vacant by the death of our great prede- 
cessor. 

We cherish the memory of the many testimonies of filial attach- 
ment to the church and to the Vicar of Christ, and of the ovation so 
genuine, so enthusiastic, and so spontaneous accorded to us on the 
occasion of our election and coronation; and we gladly take this 
opportune occasion to address to you, venerable brethren, and to all 
who belong to the flock of the Lord, a word of sincere gratitude for 
that orderly manifestation of reverent love and of steadfast loyalty 
to the papacy, in which one could see recognition of the God-given 
mission of high priest and of the supreme pastor. 

For, we well know it, all those manifestations were not and could 
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not have been addressed to our poor person, but to the singular and 
exalted office to which the Lord had raised us. And though from that 
first moment we felt all the great weight of responsible cares insepa- 
rable from the supreme power given to us by divine Providence, it 
was a consolation to see that magnificent and tangible demonstration 
of the indissoluble unity of the Catholic Church rallying all the closer 
to the impregnable Rock of Peter, to form around it a wall and a 
bulwark as the enemies of Christ become bolder. 

This same manifestation of world-wide Catholic solidarity and 
of supernatural brotherhood of people around their common Father, 
seemed to us all the richer in fair hopes in view of the tragic circum- 
stances, both material and spiritual, of the moment. That memory 
has continued to comfort us also in the first months of our pontificate, 
in which we have already witnessed the toil, the anxiety, and the trials 
with which the path of the Spouse of Christ across the world is strewn. 

Nor can we pass over in silence the profound impression of heart- 
felt gratitude made on us by the good wishes of those who, though not 
belonging to the visible body of the Catholic Church, have given noble 
and sincere expression to their appreciation of all that unites them 
to us in love for the person of Christ or in belief in God. 

We wish to express our gratitude to them all. We entrust them 
one and all to the protection and to the guidance of the Lord, and 
we assure them solemnly that one thought only fills our mind: To 
imitate the example of the Good Shepherd in order to bring true 
happiness to all men: ‘That they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly” (St. John x, 10). 

But we must, in obedience to an inner prompting, make special 
mention of our gratitude for the tokens of reverent homage which 
we have had from the sovereigns, heads of States and governments 
of those nations with which the Holy See is in friendly relations. Our 
heart is joyous especially at the thought that we can, in this first 
encyclical directed to the whole Christian people scattered over the 
world, rank among such friendly Powers our dear Italy, fruitful 
garden of the faith which was planted by the Prince of the Apostles. 

For, as a result of the Lateran pacts, her representative occupies 
a place of honor among those officially accredited to the Apostolic 
See. ‘‘The peace of Christ restored to Italy,” like a new dawn of 
brotherly union in religious and in civil intercourse, had its beginning 
in these pacts. We pray God that, in the serene atmosphere of that 
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peace, He may pervade, revivify, strengthen and fortify the heart 
of the Italian people, so close to us, in the midst of which we live, 
with which we share the very air we breathe. 

We hope and trust that that people, so dear to our predecessors 
and to us, may be faithful to its glorious Catholic tradition, and 
experience through the divine protection ever more that truth of 
the Psalmist: ‘‘ Happy is that people whose God is the Lord”’ (Psalm 
cexliii, 15). 

This happy, new juridical and spiritual position, which that 
achievement, destined to make an indelible mark in history, has 
secured and sealed for Italy and for the whole Catholic world, never 
appeared to us so impressive in its unifying effects as when from the 
lofty loggia of the Vatican basilica we opened and raised our arms 
and our hand for the first time in blessing over Rome, Rome the seat 
of the papacy and our own dear birthplace, over Italy reconciled 
with the church, and over the peoples of the entire world. 

As vicar of Him who in a decisive hour pronounced before the 
highest earthly authority of that day the great words: “For this 
was I born, and for this came I into the world: that I should give 
testimony to the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice’ (St. John xviii, 37), we feel we owe no greater debt to our 
office and to our time than to testify to the truth with Apostolic 
firmness: ‘‘To give testimony to the truth.” 

This duty necessarily entails the exposition and confutation of 
errors and human faults; for these must be made known before it is 
possible to tend and to heal them. ‘‘ You shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free’’ (St. John viii, 32). In the fulfilment 
of this our duty we shall not let ourselves be influenced by earthly 
considerations nor be held back by mistrust or opposition, by rebuffs 
or lack of appreciation of our words, nor yet by fear of misconceptions 
and misinterpretations. 

We shall fulfil our duty, animated ever with that paternal charity 
which, while it suffers from the evils which afflict our children, at the 
same time points out to them the remedy; we shall strive to imitate 
the divine model of shepherds, Jesus the Good Shepherd who is light 
as well as love: “ Doing the truth in charity”’ (Ephesians iv, 15). 

At the head of the road which leads to the spiritual and moral 
bankruptcy of the present day stand the nefarious efforts of not 
a few to dethrone Christ; the abandonment of the law of truth which 
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He proclaimed and of the law of love which is the life breath of His 
kingdom. 

In the recognition of the royal prerogatives of Christ and in the 
return of individuals and of society to the law of His truth and of 
His love lies the only way to salvation. 

Venerable brethren, as we write these lines the terrible news 
comes to us that the dread tempest of war is already raging despite 
all our efforts to avert it. 

When we think of the wave of suffering that has come on count- 
less people who but yesterday enjoyed in the environment of their 
homes some little degree of well-being, we are tempted to lay down 
our pen. Our paternal heart is torn by anguish as we look ahead to 
all that will yet come forth from the baneful seed of violence and 
of hatred for which the sword today plows the blood-drenched furrow. 

But precisely because of this Apocalyptic foresight of disaster, 
imminent and remote, we feel we have a duty to raise with still 
greater insistence the eyes and hearts of those in whom there yet 
remains good will, to the One from whom alone comes the salvation 
of the world—to One whose almighty and merciful hand can alone 
calm this tempest—to the One whose truth and whose love can 
enlighten the intellects and inflame the hearts of so great a section 
of mankind plunged in error, selfishness, strife and struggle, so as to 
give it a new orientation in the spirit of the kingship of Christ. 

Perhaps—God grant it—one may hope that this hour of direst need 
may bring a change of outlook and sentiment to those many, who 
till now have walked with blind faith along the path of popular 
modern errors, unconscious of the treacherous and insecure ground 
on which they trod. Perhaps the many who have not grasped the 
importance of the educational and pastoral mission of the church 
will now understand better her warnings, scouted in the false security 
of the past. 

No defense of Christianity could be more effective than the present 
straits. From the immense vortex of error and anti-Christian move- 
ments there has come forth a crop of such poignant disasters as to 
constitute a condemnation surpassing in its conclusiveness any 
merely theoretical refutation. 

Hours of painful disillusionment are often hours of grace—“a pas- 
sage of the Lord” (cf. Exodus xii, 11), when doors which in other cir- 
cumstances would have remained shut, open at our Saviour’s words: 
“Behold, I stand at the gate and knock” (Apocalypse iii, 20). 
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God knows that our heart goes out in affectionate sympathy and 
spiritual joy to those who, as a result of such painful trials, feel 
within them an effective and salutary thirst for the truth, justice, and 
peace of Christ. But for those also for whom as yet the hour of light 
from on high has not come, our heart knows only love, our lips move 
only in prayer to the Father of Light that He may cause to shine in 
their hearts, indifferent as yet or hostile to Christ, a ray of that light 
which once transformed Saul into Paul; of that light which has 
shown its mysterious power strongest in the times of greatest difficulty 
for the church. 

A full statement of the doctrinal stand to be taken in face of the 
errors of today, if necessary, can be put off to another time less 
disturbed by calamitous external events; for the moment we limit 
ourselves to some fundamental observation. 

The present age, venerable brethren, by adding new errors to the 
doctrinal aberrations of the past, has pushed these to extremes which 
lead inevitably to a drift toward chaos. Before all else, it is certain 
that the radical and ultimate cause of the evils which we deplore in 
modern society is the denial and rejection of a universal norm of 
morality as well for individual and social life as for international 
relations; we mean the disregard, so common nowadays, and the 
forgetfulness of the natural law itself, which has its foundation in 
God, almighty creator and father of all, supreme and absolute law- 
giver, all-wise and just judge of human actions. 

When God is hated, every basis of morality is undermined; the 
voice of conscience is stilled or at any rate grows very faint, that 
voice which teaches even to the illiterate and to uncivilized tribes 
what is good and what is bad, what lawful, what forbidden, and 
makes men feel themselves responsible for their actions to a supreme 
judge. 

The denial of the fundamentals of morality had its origin in 
Europe, in the abandonment of that Christian teaching of which the 
chair of Peter is the depository and exponent. That teaching had 
once given spiritual cohesion to a Europe which, educated, ennobled, 
and civilized by the cross, had reached such a degree of civil progress 
as to become the teacher of other peoples, of other continents. But, 
cut off from the infallible teaching authority of the church, not a few 
separated brethren have gone so far as to overthrow the central 
dogma of Christianity, the divinity of the Saviour, and have has- 
tened thereby the progress of spiritual decay. 
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The Holy Gospel narrates that when Jesus was crucified ‘there 
was darkness over the whole earth” (Matthew xxvii, 45); a terrifying 
symbol of what happened and what still happens spiritually wherever 
incredulity, blind and proud of itself, has succeeded in excluding 
Christ from modern life, especially from public life, and has under- 
mined faith in God as well as faith in Christ. 

The consequence is that the moral values by which in other times 
public and private conduct was gauged have fallen into disuse; 
and the much-vaunted civilization of society, which has made ever 
more rapid progress, withdrawing man, the family, and the State 
from the beneficent and regenerating effects of the idea of God and 
the teaching of the church, has caused to reappear, in regions in 
which for many centuries shone the splendors of Christian civiliza- 
tion, in a manner ever clearer, ever more distinct, ever more dis- 
tressing, the signs of a corrupt and corrupting paganism: “ There was 
darkness when they crucified Jesus’’ (Roman Breviary, Good Friday, 
response 5). 

Many, perhaps, while abandoning the teaching of Christ, were 
not fully conscious of being led astray by a mirage of glittering 
phrases, which proclaimed such estrangement as an escape from the 
slavery in which they were before held; nor did they then foresee 
the bitter consequences of bartering the truth that sets free for 
error which enslaves. 

They did not realize that, in renouncing the infinitely wise and 
paternal laws of God, and the unifying and elevating doctrines of 
Christ’s love, they were resigning themselves to the whim of a 
poor, fickle human wisdom; they spoke of progress, when they were 
going back; of being raised, when they groveled; of arriving at man’s 
estate when they stooped to servility. They did not perceive the 
inability of all human effort to replace the law of Christ by anything 
equal to it; ‘‘they became vain in their thoughts’’ (Romans i, 21). 

With the weakening of faith in God and in Jesus Christ, and the 
darkening in men’s minds of the light of moral principles, there 
disappeared the indispensable foundation of the stability and quiet 
of that internal and external, private and public order, which alone 
can support and safeguard the prosperity of States. 

It is true that even when Europe had a cohesion of brotherhood 
through identical ideals gathered from Christian preaching she was 
not free from divisions, convulsions, and wars which laid her waste; 
but perhaps they never felt the intense pessimism of today as to the 
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possibility of settling them, for they had then an effective moral 
sense of the just and of the unjust, of the lawful and of the unlawful, 
which, by restraining outbreaks of passion, left the way open to an 
honorable settlement. 

In our days, on the contrary, dissensions come not only from the 
surge of rebellious passion, but also from a deep spiritual crisis which 
has overthrown the sound principles of private and public morality. 

Among the many errors which derive from the poisoned source 
of religious and moral agnosticism, we would draw your attention, 
venerable brethren, to two in particular, as being those which more 
than others render almost impossible or at least precarious and 
uncertain, the peaceful intercourse of peoples. 

The first of these pernicious errors, widespread today, is the 
forgetfulness of that law of human solidarity and charity which is 
dictated and imposed by our common origin and by the equality of 
rational nature in all men, to whatever people they belong, and by 
the redeeming sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ on the altar of the cross 
to his Heavenly Father on behalf of sinful mankind. 

In fact, the first page of the Scripture, with magnificent sim- 
plicity, tells us how God, as a culmination to His creative work, 
made man to His own image and likeness (cf. Genesis i, 26, 27); 
and the same Scripture tells us that he enriched man with super- 
natural gifts and privileges, and destined him to an eternal and in- 
effable happiness. 

It shows us besides how other men took their origin from the 
first couple, and then goes on in unsurpassed vividness of language, 
to recount their division into different groups and their dispersion 
to various parts of the world. Even when they abandoned their 
Creator, God did not cease to regard them as his children who, 
according to his merciful plan, should one day be reunited once more 
in his friendship (cf. Genesis xii, 3). 

The Apostle of the Gentiles later on makes himself the herald of 
this truth which associates men as brothers in one great family, when 
he proclaims to the Greek world that God “hath made of one, all 
mankind, to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, determining 
appointed times, and the limits of their habitation. That they should 
seek God” (Acts xvii, 26, 27). 

A marvelous vision, which makes us see the human race in the 
unity of one common origin in God, ‘“‘one God and Father of all; 
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who is above all, and through all, and in us all (Ephesians iv, 6); in 
the unity of nature which in every man is equally composed of 
material body and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of the im- 
mediate end and mission in the world; in the unity of the dwelling 
place, the earth, of whose resources all men can by natural right 
avail themselves, to sustain and develop life; in the unity of the 
supernatural end, God Himself, to whom all should tend; in the 
unity of means to secure that end. 

It is the same Apostle who portrays for us mankind in the unity 
of its relations with the Son of God, image of the invisible God, in 
whom all things have been created: ‘In Him were all things created” 
(Colossians i, 16); in the unity of its ransom, effected for all by Christ, 
who through His holy and most bitter passion, restored the original 
friendship with God which had been broken, making Himself the 
mediator between God and men: “For there is one God, and one 
mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus’”’ (I Timothy ii, 5). 

And to render such friendship between God and mankind more 
intimate, this same divine and universal mediator of salvation and 
of peace, in the sacred silence of the supper room, before He con- 
summated the supreme sacrifice, let fall from His divine lips the 
words which reverberate mightily down the centuries, inspiring 
heroic charity in a world devoid of love and torn by hate: “This 
is my commandment: that you love one another, as I have loved 
you”’ (St. John xv, 12). 

These are supernatural truths which form a solid basis and the 
strongest possible bond of a union that is reinforced by the love of 
God and of our divine Redeemer, from whom all receive salvation 
“for the edifying of the body of Christ: until we all meet into the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ” 
(Ephesians iv, 12, 13). 

In the light of this unity of all mankind which exists in law and 
in fact, individuals do not feel themselves isolated units, like grains 
of sand, but united by the very force of their nature and by their 
internal destiny into an organic, harmonious mutual relationship 
which varies with the changing of times. 

And the nations, despite a difference of development due to diverse 
conditions of life and of culture, are not destined to break the unity 
of the human race, but rather to enrich and embellish it by the shar- 
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ing of their own peculiar gifts and by that reciprocal interchange of 
goods which can be possible and efficacious only when a mutual love 
and a lively sense of charity unite all the sons of the same Father 
and all those redeemed by the same divine blood. 

The church of Christ, the faithful depository of the teaching of 
divine wisdom cannot, and does not, think of deprecating or dis- 
daining the particular characteristics which each people with jealous 
and intelligible pride cherishes and retains as a precious heritage, 
Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing love, deeply felt 
and practiced, and not the unity which is exclusively external and 
superficial and by that very fact weak. 

The church hails with joy and follows with her maternal blessing 
every method of guidance and care which aims at a wise and orderly 
evolution of particular forces and tendencies having their origin in 
the individual character of each race, provided that they are not 
opposed to the duties incumbent on men from their unity of origin 
and common destiny. 

She has repeatedly shown in her missionary enterprises that such 
a principle of action is the guiding star of her universal apostolate. 
Pioneer research and investigation, involving sacrifice, devotedness, 
and love on the part of her missionaries of every age, have been 
undertaken in order to facilitate the deeper appreciative insight into 
the most varied civilizations and to put their spiritual values to 
account for a living and vital preaching of the gospel of Christ. 

All that in such usages and customs is not inseparably bound up 
with religious errors will always be subject to kindly consideration 
and when it is found possible will be sponsored and developed. 

Our immediate predecessor of holy and venerated memory, apply- 
ing such norms to a particularly delicate question, took some gen- 
erous decisions which are a monument to his insight and to the 
intensity of his apostolic spirit. Nor need we tell you, venerable 
brethren, that we intend to proceed without hesitation along this 
way. Those who enter the church, whatever be their origin or their 
speech, must know that they have equal rights as children in the 
house of the Lord, where the law of Christ and the peace of Christ 
prevail. 

In accordance with these principles of equality the church devotes 
her care to forming a cultured native clergy and gradually increas- 
ing the number of native Bishops. And in order to give eternal ex- 
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pression to these our intentions we have chosen the forthcoming 
Feast of Christ the King to raise to the episcopal dignity at the 
tomb of the Apostles twelve representatives of widely different 
peoples and races. 

In the midst of the disruptive contrasts which divide the human 
family, may this solemn act proclaim to all our sons, scattered over 
the world, that the spirit, the teaching, and the work of the church 
can never be other than that which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
preached: ‘‘ Putting on the new (man), him who is renewed unto 
knowledge, according to the image of Him that created him. Where 
there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all, and in all”’ 
(Colossians iii, 10, 11). 

Nor is there any fear lest the consciousness of universal brother- 
hood aroused by the teaching of Christianity, and the spirit which it 
inspires, be in contrast with love of traditions or the glories of one’s 
fatherland or impede the progress of prosperity or legitimate interests. 
For that same Christianity teaches that in the exercise of charity 
we must follow a God-given order, yielding the place of honor in our 
affections and good works to those who are bound to us by special 
ties; nay, the Divine Master Himself gave an example of this pref- 
erence for His own country and fatherland, as He wept over the 
coming destruction of the Holy City. 

But legitimate and well-ordered love of our native country should 
not make us close our eyes to the all-embracing nature of Christian 
charity, which calls for consideration of others and of their interests 
in the pacifying light of love. 

Such is the marvelous doctrine of love and peace which has been 
such an ennobling factor in the civil and religious progress of man- 
kind and the heralds who proclaimed it, moved by supernatural 
charity, not only tilled the land and cared for the sick, but above all 
they reclaimed, molded, and raised life to divine heights, directing 
it toward the summit of sanctity in which everything is seen in 
the light of God. 

They have raised mansions and temples which show to what lofty 
and kindly heights the Christian ideal urges man; but above all 
they have made of men wise or ignorant, strong or weak, living 
temples of God and branches of the very vine which is Christ. They 
have handed on to future generations the treasures of ancient art 
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and wisdom and have secured for them that inestimable gift of 
eternal wisdom which links men as brothers by the common recogni- 
tion of a supernatural ownership. 

Venerable brethren, forgetfulness of the law of universal charity— 
of that charity which alone can consolidate peace by extinguishing 
hatred and softening envies and dissensions—is the source of very 
grave evils for peaceful relations between nations. 

But there is yet another error no less pernicious to the well-being 
of the nations and to the prosperity of that great human society 
which gathers together and embraces within its confines all races, 
It is the error contained in those ideas which do not hesitate to 
divorce civil authority from every kind of dependence upon the 
Supreme Being—first cause and absolute master of man and of 
society—and from every restraint of a higher law derived from God 
as from its first source. 

Thus they accord the civil authority an unrestricted field of action 
that is at the mercy of the changeful tide of human will, or of the 
dictates of casual historical claims, and of the interests of a few. 

Once the authority of God and the sway of His law are denied in 
this way, the civil authority as an inevitable result tends to attribute 
to itself that absolute autonomy which belongs exclusively to the 
Supreme Maker. It puts itself in the place of the Almighty and 
elevates the State or group into the last end of life, the supreme 
criterion of the moral and juridical order and therefore forbids every 
appeal to the principles of natural reason and of the Christian 
conscience. 

We do not, of course, fail to recognize that, fortunately, false 
principles do not always exercise their full influence, especially when 
age-old Christian traditions on which the peoples have been nurtured 
remain still deeply, even if unconsciously, rooted in their hearts. 

None the less, one must not forget the essential insufficiency and 
weakness of every principle of social life which rests upon a purely 
human foundation, is inspired by merely earthly motives and relies 
for its force on the sanction of a purely external authority. 

Where the dependence of human right upon the divine is denied, 
where appeal is made only to some insecure idea of a merely human 
authority and an autonomy is claimed which rests only upon a 
utilitarian morality, there human law itself justly forfeits in its more 
weighty application the moral force which is the essential condition 
for its acknowledgment and also for its demand of sacrifices. 
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It is quite true that power based on such weak and unsteady 
foundations can attain at times under chance circumstances material 
successes apt to arouse wonder in superficial observers. But the 
moment comes when the inevitable law triumphs, which strikes 
down all that has been constructed upon a hidden or open dis- 
proportion between the greatness of the material and outward 
success and the weakness of the inward value and of its moral 
foundation. Such disproportion exists whenever public authority 
disregards or denies the dominion of the Supreme Lawgiver, who as 
He has given rulers power, has also set and marked its bounds. 

Indeed, as our great predecessor Leo XIII wisely taught in the 
encyclical, ‘‘Immortale Dei,’’ it was the Creator’s will that civil 
sovereignty should regulate social life after the dictates of an order 
changeless in its universal principles; should facilitate the attain- 
ment in the temporal order by individuals of physical, intellectual, 
and moral perfection; and should aid them to reach their super- 
natural end. 

Hence, it is the noble prerogative and function of the State to 
control, aid, and direct the private and individual activities of 
national life that they converge harmoniously toward the common 
good. That good can neither be defined according to arbitrary ideas 
nor can it accent for its standard primarily the material prosperity 
of society, but rather it should be defined according to the harmonious 
development and the natural perfection of man. It is for this perfec- 
tion that society is designed by the Creator as a means. 

To consider the State as something ultimate to which everything 
else should be subordinated and directed cannot fail to harm the 
true and lasting prosperity of nations. This can happen either when 
unrestricted dominion comes to be conferred on the State as having 
a mandate from the nation, the people, or even a social class or when 
the State arrogates such dominion to itself as absolute master 
despotically without any mandate whatsoever. 

If in fact the State lays claim to and directs private enterprises, 
these, ruled as they are by delicate and complicated internal prin- 
ciples which guarantee and assure the realization of their special 
aims, may be damaged to the detriment of the public good, by being 
wrenched from their natural surroundings, that is, from responsible 
private action. 

Further, there would be danger lest the primary and essential 
cell of society, the family, with its well-being and its growth, should 
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come to be considered from the narrow standpoint of national power, 
and lest it be forgotten that man and the family are by nature 
anterior to the State, and that the Creator has given to both of them 
powers and rights and has assigned them a mission and a charge 
that correspond to undeniable natural requirements. 

The education of the new generation in that case would not .aim 
at the balanced and harmonious development of the physical powers 
and of all the intellectual and moral qualities, but at a one-sided 
formation of those civic virtues that are considered necessary for 
attaining political success, while the virtues which give society the 
fragrance of nobility, humanity, and reverence would be inculcated 
less, for fear they should detract from the price of the citizen. 

Before us stand out with painful clarity the dangers we fear will 
accrue to this and coming generations from the neglect or non- 
recognition, the minimizing and the gradual abolition of the rights 
peculiar to the family. Therefore we stand up as determined de- 
fenders of those rights in the full consciousness of the duty imposed 
on us by our apostolic office. The stress of our times as well external 
as internal, material and spiritual alike, and the manifold errors 
with their countless repercussions are tasted by none so bitterly as 
by that noble little cell, the family. 

True courage and a heroism worthy in its degree of admiration 
and respect are often necessary to support the hardships of life, the 
daily weight of misery, growing want and restrictions on a scale 
never before experienced whose reason and necessity are not always 
apparent. 

Whoever has the care of souls and can search hearts knows the 
hidden tears of mothers, the resigned sorrow of so many fathers, 
the countless bitternesses of which no statistics tell nor can tell. He 
sees with sad eyes the mass of sufferings ever on the increase; he 
knows how the powers of disorder and destruction stand on the 
alert ready to make use of all these things for their dark designs. 

No one of good will and vision will think of refusing the State, 
in the exceptional conditions of the world of today, correspondingly 
wider and exceptional rights to meet the popular needs. But even 
in such emergencies the moral law, established by God, demands 
that the lawfulness of each such measure and its real necessity be 
scrutinized with the greatest rigor according to the standards of the 
common good. 
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In any case, the more burdensome the material sacrifices de- 
manded of the individual and the family by the State, the more 
must the rights of conscience be to it sacred and inviolable. Goods, 
blood it can demand; but the soul redeemed by God, never. 

The charge laid by God on parents to provide for the material 
and spiritual good of their offspring and to procure for them a suit- 
able training saturated with the true spirit of religion cannot be 
wrested from them without grave violation of their rights. 

Undoubtedly, that formation should aim as well at the preparation 
of youth to fulfil with intelligent understanding and pride those 
offices of a noble patriotism which give to one’s earthly fatherland 
all due measure of love, self devotion, and service. But on the other 
hand, a formation which forgot or, worse still, deliberately neglected 
to direct the eyes and hearts of youth to the heavenly country would 
be an injustice to youth, and injustice against the inalienable duties 
and rights of the Christian family and an excess to which a check 
must be opposed, in the interests even of the people and of the State 
itself. 

Such an education might seem perhaps to the rulers responsible 
for it a source of increased strength and vigor; it would be, in fact, 
the opposite, as sad experience would prove. The crime of high treason 
against the “King of kings and Lord of lords’’ (Timothy vi, 15; 
cf. Apocalypse i, 6) perpetrated by an education that is either in- 
different or opposed to Christianity, the reversal of ‘Suffer the 
little children . . . to come unto Me” (St. Matthew xix, 14), 
would bear most bitter fruits. 

On the contrary, the State which lifts anxiety from the bleeding 
and torn hearts of fathers and mothers and restores their rights, 
only promotes its own internal peace and lays foundations of a happy 
future for the country. The souls of children given to their parents 
by God and consecrated in baptism with the royal character of 
Christ are a sacred charge over which watches the jealous love of 
God. The same Christ who pronounced the words “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me”’ has threatened, for all his mercy and 
goodness, with fearful evils those who give scandal to those so dear 
to his heart. 

Now what scandal is more permanently harmful to generation 
after generation than a formation of youth which is misdirected 
toward a goal that alienates from Christ ‘‘that way and the truth 
and the life’’ and leads to open or hidden apostasy from Christ? 
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That Christ from whom they want to alienate the youthful gen- 
erations of the present day and of the future is the same Christ 
who has received from his Eternal Father all power in heaven and 
on earth. He holds in His omnipotent hand the destiny of States, of 
peoples, and of nations. His it is to shorten or prolong life: His to 
grant increase, prosperity, and greatness. 

Of all that exists on the face of the earth, the soul alone has death- 
less life. A system of education that should not respect the sacred 
precincts of the Christian family, protected by God's holy law, that 
should attack its foundations, bar to the young the way to Christ, 
to the Saviour's fountains of life and joy (cf. Isaiah xii, 3) that should 
consider apostasy from Christ and the church as a proof of fidelity 
to the people or a particular class’s word: ‘‘They that depart from 
Thee shall be written in the earth” (Jeremiah xvii, 13). 

The idea which credits the State with unlimited authority is not 
simply an error harmful to the internal life of nations, to their 
prosperity, and to the larger and well-ordered increase in their well- 
being, but likewise it injures the relations between peoples, for it 
breaks the unity of supranational society, robs the law of nations 
of its foundation and vigor, leads to violation of others’ rights, and 
impedes agreement and peaceful intercourse. 

A disposition in fact of the divinely sanctioned natural order 
divides the human race into social groups, nations or States, which 
are mutually independent in organization and in the direction of 
their internal life. But for all that, the human race is bound together 
by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, into a great commonwealth 
directed to the good of all nations and ruled by special laws which 
protect its unity and promote its prosperity. 

Now no one can fail to see how the claim to absolute autonomy 
for the State stands in open opposition to this natural way that is 
inherent in man—nay, denies it utterly—and therefore leaves the 
stability of international relations at the mercy of the will of rulers, 
while it destroys the possibility of true union and fruitful collabora- 
tion directed to the general good. 

So, venerable brethren, it is indispensable for the existence of 
harmonious and lasting contacts and of fruitful relations that the 
peoples recognize and observe these principles of international 
natural law which regulate their normal development and activity. 
Such principles demand respect for corresponding rights to inde- 
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pendence, to life, and to the possibility of continuous development 
in the paths of civilization; they demand further fidelity to com- 
pacts agreed upon and sanctioned in conformity with the principles 
of the law of nations. 

The indispensable presupposition, without doubt, of all peaceful 
intercourse between nations, and the very soul of the juridical rela- 
tions in force among them, is mutual trust; the expectation and con- 
viction that each party will respect its plighted word; the certainty 
that both sides are convinced that: “ Better is wisdom than weapons 
of war.”” (Ecclesiastes ix, 18), and are ready to enter into discussion 
and to avoid recourse to force or to threats of force in case of delays, 
hindrances, changes or disputes, because all these things can be 
the result not of bad will, but of changed circumstances and of 
genuine interests in conflict. 

But, on the other hand, to tear the law of nations from its anchor 
in divine law, to base it on the autonomous will of States is to de- 
throne that very law and deprive it of its noblest and strongest 
qualities. Thus it would stand abandoned to the fatal drive of private 
interest and collective selfishness exclusively intent on the assertion 
of its own rights and ignoring those of others. 

Now, it is true that with the passage of time and the substantial 
change of circumstances, which were not and perhaps could not have 
been foreseen in the making of a treaty, such a treaty or some of its 
clauses can in fact become, or at least seem to become, unjust, im- 
practicable or too burdensome for one of the parties. 

It is obvious that should such be the case, recourse should be had 
in good time to a frank discussion with a view to modifying the 
treaty or making another in its stead. But to consider treaties on 
principle as ephemeral and tacitly to assume the authority of re- 
scinding them unilaterally when they are no longer to one’s ad- 
vantage, would be to abolish all mutual trust among States. In this 
way, natural order would be destroyed and there would be seen dug 
between different peoples and nations trenches of division impossible 
to refill. 

Today, venerable brethren, all men are looking with terror into 
the abyss to which they have been brought by the errors and prin- 
ciples which we have mentioned, and by their practical consequences. 
Gone are the proud illusions of limitless progress. Should any still 
fail to grasp this fact, the tragic situation of today would rouse 
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them with the prophet’s cry: ‘“ Hear, ye deaf, and, ye blind, behold” 
(Isaiah xlii, 18). 

What used to appear on the outside as order was nothing but an 
invasion of disorder: confusion in the principles of moral life. These 
principles once divorced from the majesty of the divine law have 
tainted every field of human activity. 

But let us leave the past and turn our eyes toward that future 
which, according to the promises of the powerful ones of this world, 
is to consist, once the bloody conflicts of today have ceased, in a 
new order founded on justice and on prosperity. 

Will that future be really different; above all, will it be better? 
Will treaties of peace, will the new international order at the end 
of this war be animated by justice and by equity toward all, by that 
spirit which frees and pacifies? Or will there be a lamentable repeti- 
tion of ancient and of recent errors? 

To hope for a decisive change exclusively from the shock of war 
and its final issue is idle, as experience shows. The hour of victory 
is an hour of external triumph for the party to whom victory falls, 
but it is, in equal measure, the hour of temptation. In this hour the 
angel of justice strives with the demons of violence; the heart of the 
victor all too easily is hardened; moderation and far-seeing wisdom 
appear to him weakness; the excited passions of the people, often 
inflamed by the sacrifices and sufferings they have borne, obscure 
the vision even of responsible persons and make them inattentive 
to the warning voice of humanity and equity, which is overwhelmed 
or drowned in the inhuman cry, “ Vae victis—woe to the conquered.” 

There is danger lest settlements and decisions born in such condi- 
tions be nothing else than injustice under the cloak of justice. 

No, venerable brethren, safety does not come to peoples from 
external means, from the sword, which can impose conditions of 
peace but does not create peace. Forces that are to renew the face 
of the earth should proceed from within, from the spirit. Once the 
bitterness and the cruel strifes of the present have ceased, the new 
order of the world, of national and international life, must rest no 
longer on the quicksands of changeable and ephemeral standards 
that depend only on the selfish interests of groups and individuals. 

No, they must rest on the unshakable foundation, on the solid 
rock of natural law and of divine revelation. There the human 
legislator must attain to that balance, that keen sense of moral 
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responsibility without which it is easy to mistake the boundary 
between the legitimate use and the abuse of power. 

Thus only will his decisions have internal consistency, noble 
dignity, and religious sanction, and be immune from selfishness and 
passion. For true though it is that the evils from which mankind 
suffers today come in part from economic instability and from the 
struggle of interests regarding a more equal distribution of the goods 
which God has given man as a means of sustenance and progress, 
it is not less true that their root is deeper and more intrinsic, be- 
longing to the sphere of religious belief and moral convictions which 
have been perverted by the progressive alienation of the peoples 
from that unity of doctrine, faith, customs, and morals which once 
was promoted by the tireless and beneficent work of the church. 

If it is to have any effect, the reéducation of mankind must be, 
above all things, spiritual and religious. Hence, it must proceed 
from Christ as from its indispensable foundation; must be actuated 
by justice and crowned by charity. 

The accomplishment of this task of regeneration, by adapting 
her means to the altered conditions of the times and to the new needs 
of the human race, is an essential and maternal office of the church. 
Committed to her by her divine founder the preaching of the Gospel, 
by which is inculcated to men truth, justice, and charity and the 
endeavor to implant its precepts solidly in mind and conscience, is 
the most noble and most fruitful work for peace. That mission would 
seem as if it ought to discourage by its very grandeur the hearts 
of those who make up the church militant. 

But that cooperation in the spread of the Kingdom of God which 
in every century is effected in different ways, with varying instru- 
ments, with manifold hard struggles, is a command incumbent 
on everyone who has been snatched by divine grace from the slavery 
of Satan and called in baptism to citizenship of Kingdom of God. 

And if belonging to it, living according to its spirit, laboring for 
its increase and placing its benefits at the disposition of that portion 
of mankind also which as yet has no part in them, means in our days 
having to face obstacles and oppositions as vast and deep and 
minutely organized as never before, that does not dispense a man 
from the frank, bold profession of our faith. Rather, it spurs one to 
stand fast in the conflict even at the price of the greatest sacrifices. 

Whoever lives by the spirit of Christ refuses to let himself be 
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beaten down by the difficulties which oppose him, but on the con- 
trary feels himself impelled to work with all his strength and with 
the fullest confidence in God. He does not draw back before the 
straits and the necessities of the moment but faces their severity 
ready to give aid with that love which flees no sacrifice, is stronger 
than death, and will not be quenched by the rushing waters of 
tribulation. 

It gives us, venerable brethren, an inward strength, a heavenly 
joy, for which we daily render to God our deep and humble thanks, 
to see in every region of the Catholic world evident signs of a spirit 
which boldly faces the gigantic tasks of our age, which with generous 
decision is intent on uniting in fruitful harmony the first and essential 
duty of individual sanctification, and apostolic activity for the 
spread of the kingdom of God. From the movement of the Eucharistic 
congresses, furthered with loving care by our predecessors, and from 
the collaboration of the laity formed in Catholic Action toward 
a deep realization of their noble mission, flow forth fountains of 
grace and reserve of strength, which could hardly be sufficiently 
prized in the present time, when threats are more numerous, needs 
multiply, and the conflict between Christianity and anti-Christianism 
grows intense. At a moment when one is forced to note with sorrow 
the disproportion between the number of priests and the calls upon 
them, when one sees that even today the words of our Saviour apply: 
“The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few’’ (St. Matthew 
ix, 37; St. Luke x, 2). The collaboration of the laity in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy, a collaboration indeed given by many and animated 
with ardent zeal and generous self-devotion, stands out as a precious 
aid to the work of priests and shows possibilities of development 
which justify the brightest hopes. 

The prayer of the church to the Lord of the harvest that he send 
workers into his vineyard (cf. St. Matthew ix, 38; St. Luke x, 2) 
has been granted to a degree proportionate to the present needs, 
and in a manner which supplements and completes the powers, often 
obstructed and inadequate, of the priestly apostolate. Numbers of 
fervent men and women, of youth obedient to the voice of the 
supreme pastor and to the directions of their bishops, consecrate 
themselves with the full ardor of their soul to the works of the 
apostolate in order to bring back to Christ the masses of peoples 
who have been separated from Him. 
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To them in this moment so critical for the church and for man- 
kind go out our paternal greeting, our deepfelt gratitude, our con- 
fident hope. These have truly placed their life and their work be- 
neath the standard of Christ the king; and they can say with the 
psalmist: ‘‘I speak my works to the king” (Psalm xliv, 2). “Thy 
kingdom come’”’ is not simply the burning desire of their prayers; it 
is, besides, the guide of their activity. This collaboration of the laity 
with the priesthood in all classes, categories, and groups reveals 
precious industry and to the laity is entrusted a mission than which 
noble and loyal hearts could desire none higher nor more consoling. 

This apostolic work, carried out according to the mind of the 
church, consecrates the layman as a kind of “minister to Christ’’ 
in the sense which St. Augustine explains as follows: ‘When, 
brethren, you hear our Lord saying: where I am there too will 
my servant be, do not think solely of good bishops and clerics.” 
You too in your way minister to Christ by a good life, by almsgiving, 
by preaching His name and teaching to whom you can. Thus every 
father should recognize that it is under this title that he owes paternal 
affection to his family. Let it be for the sake of Christ and for life 
everlasting that he admonishes all his household, teaches, exhorts, 
reproves, shows kindness, corrects; and thus in his own home he will 
fulfil an ecclesiastical and, in a way, an episcopal office ministering 
to Christ, that he may be forever with Him. (On the Gospel according 
to St. John, tract 51, N. 13.) 

In promoting this participation by the laity in the apostolate, 
which is so important in our times, the family has a special mission, 
for it is the spirit of the family that exercises the most powerful 
influence on that of the rising generation. 

As long as the sacred flame of the faith burns on the domestic 
hearth, and the parents forge and fashion the lives of their children 
in accordance with this faith, youth will be ever ready to acknowledge 
the royal prerogatives of the Redeemer, and to oppose those who 
wish to exclude Him from society or wrongly to usurp His rights. 

When churches are closed, when the image of the Crucified is 
taken from the schools, the family remains the providential and in 
a certain sense impregnable refuge of Christian life. And we give 
thanks to God as we see that numberless families accomplish this 
their mission, with a fidelity undismayed by combat or by sacrifice. 
A great host of young men and women, even in those regions where 
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faith in Christ means suffering and persecution, remain firm around 
the throne of the Redeemer with a quiet, steady determination that 
recalls the most glorious days of the church’s struggles. 

What torrents of benefits would be showered on the world, what 
light, order, what peace would accrue to social life, what unique 
and precious energies would contribute toward the betterment of 
mankind, if men would everywhere concede to the church, teacher 
of justice and love, that liberty of action to which, in virtue of the 
divine mandate, she has a sacred and indisputable right. What 
calamities could be averted, what happiness and tranquillity assured, 
if the social and international forces working to establish peace 
would let themselves be permeated by the deep lessons of the gospel 
of love in their struggle against individual or collective egoism! 

There is no opposition between the laws that govern the life of 
faithful Christians and the postulates of a genuine humane humani- 
tarianism, but rather unity and mutual support. In the interests of 
suffering mankind, shaken to the depths, both materially and spir- 
itually, we have no more ardent desire than this: that the present 
difficulties may open the eyes of many to see our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the mission of His church on this earth in their true light, and 
that all those who are in power may decide to allow the church a 
free course to work for the formation of the rising generation accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and peace. 

This work of pacification presupposes that obstacles are not put 
to the exercise of the mission which God has entrusted to His church; 
that the field of this activity is not restricted, and that the masses, 
and especially youth, are not withdrawn from her beneficent in- 
fluence. Accordingly we, as representatives on earth of Him who 
was proclaimed by the prophet ‘Prince of Peace” (Isaiah ix, 6), 
appeal to the rulers of the peoples, and to those who can in any way 
influence public life, to let the church have full liberty to fulfil her 
role as educator by teaching men truth, by inculcating justice, and 
inflaming hearts with divine love of Christ. 

While the church cannot renounce the exercise of this her mission, 
which has for its final end to realize here below the Divine plan and 
to “reéstablish all things in Christ, that are in heaven and on earth” 
(Ephesians i, 10), her aid, none the less, is shown to be indispensable 
as never before, now that sad experience teaches that external means 
and human provisions and political expedients of themselves bring 
no efficacious healing to the ills which affect mankind. 
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Taught precisely by the sad failure of human expedients to stave 
off the tempest that threatens to sweep civilization away, many turn 
their gaze with renewed hope to the church, the rock of truth and 
of charity, to that chair of Peter from which, they feel, can be re- 
stored to mankind that unity of religious teaching and of the moral 
code which of old gave consistency to pacific international relations. 

Unity, toward which so many answerable for the destiny of na- 
tions, look with regretful yearnings as they experience from day to 
day the vanity of the very means in which once they had placed 
their trust! Unity, the desired of those many legions of our sons 
who daily call upon “the God of peace and of love!’’ (II Corinthians 
xiii, 11). Unity, the hope of so many noble minds separated from 
us, who yet in their hunger and thirst for justice and peace turn their 
eyes to the See of Peter and from it await guidance and counsel. 

These last are recognizing in the Catholic Church principles of 
belief and life that have stood the test of two thousand years; the 
strong cohesion of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which in union with 
the successor of Peter spends itself in enlightening minds with the 
teachings of the Gospel, in guiding and sanctifying men, and which 
is generous in its material condescension toward all, but firm when, 
even at the costs of torments of martyrdom, it has to say: “Non 
licet! It is not allowed!” 

And yet, venerable brethren, the teaching of Christ, which alone 
can furnish man with such solid basis of belief as will greatly enlarge 
his vision, and divinely dilate his heart and supply an efficacious 
remedy to the very grave difficulties of today—this and the activity 
of the church in teaching and spreading that doctrine, and in form- 
ing and modeling men’s minds by its precepts, are at times an object 
of suspicion, as if they shook the foundations of civil authority or 
usurped its rights. 

Against such suspicions we solemnly declare with apostolic sin- 
cerity that—without prejudice to the declarations regarding the 
power of Christ and of His church made by our predecessor Pius XI 
of venerable memory in his encyclical “Quas Primas” of Decem- 
ber 11, 1925—any such aims are entirely alien to that same church, 
which spreads its maternal arms toward this world not to dominate 
but to serve. She does not claim to take the place of other legitimate 
authorities in their proper spheres, but offers them help after the 
example and in the spirit of her Divine Founder who “ went about 
doing good”’ (Acts x, 38). 
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The church preaches and inculcates obedience and respect for 
earthly authority which derives from God its whole origin and holds 
to the teaching of her Divine Master, who said: ‘‘ Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’’ (St. Matthew xxii, 21); 
she has no desire to usurp, and sings in the liturgy: ‘“‘ He takes away 
no earthly realms who gives us the celestial’ (hymn for feast of 
Epiphany). She does not suppress human energies but lifts them up 
to all that is noble and generous and forms characters which do 
not compromise with conscience. 

Nor has she who civilizes the nations ever retarded the civil 
progress of mankind, at which on the contrary she is pleased and 
glad with a mother’s pride. The end of her activity was admirably 
expressed by the angels over the cradle of the Word Incarnate, 
when they sang of glory to God and announced peace to men of 
good will: “Glory to God in the highest; and on earth peace to men 
of good will’’ (St. Luke ii, 14). This peace, which the world cannot 
give, has been left as a heritage to His disciples by the Divine Re- 
deemer Himself: ‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you”’ (St. John xiv, 27); and thus following the sublime teaching of 
Christ, summed up by Himself in the twofold precept of love of God 
and of the neighbor, millions of souls have reached, are reaching, 
and shall reach peace. 

History, wisely called by a great Roman “the teacher of life,’’ has 
proved for close on two thousand years how true is the word of 
scripture that he will not have peace who resists God (cf., Job ix, 4). 
For Christ alone is the ‘corner stone’’ (Ephesians ii, 20) on which 
man and society can find stability and salvation. 

On this corner stone the church is built, and hence against her the 
adversary can never prevail: ‘The gates of Hell shall not prevail” 
(St. Matthew xvi, 18) nor can they ever weaken her; nay, rather, 
internal and external struggles tend to augment the force and multi- 
ply the laurels of her glorious victories. 

On the other hand, any other building which has not been founded 
solidly on the teaching of Christ rests on shifting sands and is 
destined to perish miserably (cf. St. Matthew vii, 26, 27). 

Venerable brethren, the hour when this our first encyclical reaches 
you is in many respects a real “hour of darkness’”’ (cf. St. Luke xxii, 
53) in which the spirit of violence and of discord brings indescribable 
suffering on mankind. Do we need to give assurance that our paternal 
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heart is close to all our children in compassionate love, and especially 
to the afflicted, the oppressed, the persecuted? The nations swept 
into the tragic whirlpool of war are perhaps as yet only at the “ begin- 
nings of sorrows”’ (St. Matthew xxiv, 8), but even now there reigns 
in thousands of families death and desolation, lamentation, and 
misery. The blood of countless human beings, even noncombatants, 
raises a piteous dirge over a nation such as our dear Poland, which, 
for its fidelity to the church, for its services in the defense of Christian 
civilization, written in indelible characters in the annals of history, 
has a right to the generous and brotherly sympathy of the whole 
world, while it awaits, relying on powerful intercession of Mary, 
help of Christians, the hour of a resurrection in harmony with the 
principles of justice and true peace. 

What has already happened and is still happening, was presented, 
as it were, in a vision before our eyes when, while still some hope 
was left, we left nothing undone in the form suggested to us by our 
apostolic office and by the means at our disposal, to prevent recourse 
to arms and to keep open the way to an understanding honorable to 
both parties. Convinced that the use of force on one side would be 
answered by recourse to arms on the other, we considered it a duty 
inseparable from our apostolic office and of Christian charity to try 
every means to spare mankind and Christianity the horrors of a 
world conflagration, even at the risk of having our intentions and 
our aims misunderstood. 

Our advice, if heard with respect, was not, however, followed; 
and while our pastoral heart looks on with sorrow and foreboding, 
the image of the Good Shepherd comes up before our gaze, and it 
seems as though we ought to repeat to the world in His name: “If 
thou . . . hadst known . . . the things that are to thy peace; 
but now they are hidden from thy eyes” (St. Luke xix, 42). 

In the midst of this world which today presents such a sharp con- 
trast to “the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ,”’ the church and 
her faithful are in times and in years of trial such as have rarely 
been known in her history of struggle and suffering. But in such times 
especially, he who remains firm in his faith and strong at heart knows 
that Christ the King is never so near as in the hour of trial, which is 
the hour for fidelity. 

With a heart torn by the sufferings and afflictions of so many of 
her sons, but with the courage and the stability that come from the 
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promises of our Lord, the Spouse of Christ goes to meet the gathering 
storms. This she knows, that the truth which she preaches, the 
charity which she teaches and practices, will be the indispensable 
counselors and aids to men of good will in the reconstruction of a new 
world based on justice and love, when mankind, weary from its 
course along the way of error, has tasted the bitter fruits of hate 
and violence. 

In the meantime, however, venerable brethren, the world and all 
those who are stricken by the calamity of the war must know that the 
obligation of Christian love, the very foundation of the Kingdom of 
Christ, is not an empty word, but a living reality. A vast field opens 
up for Christian charity in all its forms. We have full confidence that 
all our sons, especially those who are not being tried by the scourge 
of war, will be mindful, in imitation of the Divine Samaritan, of all 
these who as victims of the war have a right to compassion and help, 

The “Catholic Church, the city of God, whose king is truth, whose 
law love and whose measure eternity”’ (St. Augustine, Ep. cxxxxiii 
ad Marcellinum, C. 3, N. 17), preaching fearlessly the whole truth 
of Christ and toiling as the love of Christ demands with the zeal of 
a mother, stands as a blessed vision of peace above the storm of 
error and passion awaiting the moment when the all powerful hand 
of Christ the King shall quiet the tempest and banish the spirits of 
discord which have provoked it. Whatever we can do to hasten the 
day when the dove of peace may find on this earth, submerged in a 
deluge of discord, somewhere to alight, we shall continue to do, 
trusting in those statesmen who before the outbreak of war nobly 
toiled to avert such a scourge from the peoples; trusting in the 
millions of souls of all countries and of every sphere who call not 
for justice alone but for love and mercy; above all, trusting in God 
Almighty to whom we daily address the prayer: ‘‘In the shadow of 
Thy wings will I hope, until iniquity pass away” (Psalm lIvi, 2). 

God can do all things. As well as the happiness and the fortunes 
of nations He holds in His hands human counsel and sweetly turns 
them in whatever direction He wills: even the obstacles are for His 
omnipotence means to mold affairs and events and to direct minds 
and free wills to His all high purposes. 

Pray then, venerable brethren, pray without ceasing; pray espe- 
cially when you offer the divine sacrifice of love. Do you, too, pray, 
you whose courageous profession of the faith entails today hard, 
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painful, and not rarely heroic sacrifices; pray you suffering and 
agonizing members of the church, when Jesus comes to console and 
to heal your pains, and do not forget with the aid of a true spirit of 
mortification and worthy practice of penance to make your prayers 
more acceptable in the eyes of Him who “‘lifteth up all that fall: 
and setteth up all that are cast down”’ (Psalm cxliv, 14) that He in 
His mercy may shorten the days of trial and that thus the words 
of the psalmist may be verified: ‘‘Then they cried to the Lord in 
their affliction: and He delivered them out of their distresses’’ 
(Psalm cvi, 13). 

And you, white legions of children who are so loved and dear to 
Jesus, when you receive in holy communion the bread of life, raise 
up your simple and innocent prayers and unite them with those of 
the universal church. The heart of Jesus, who loves you, does not 
resist your suppliant innocence. Pray everyone, pray uninter- 
ruptedly: “pray without ceasing”’ (Thessalonians v, 17). 

In this way you will put into practice the sublime precept of the 
Divine Master, the most sacred testament of His heart, “that they 
all may be one”’ (St. John xvii, 21) that all may live in that unity of 
faith and of love, from which the world may know the power and 
efficacy of Christ’s mission and of the work of his church. 

The early church understood and practiced this divine precept, 
and expressed it in a magnificent prayer; do you associate yourselves 
with those sentiments which answer so well to the necessities of the 
present hour: ‘‘ Remember, O Lord, Thy church, to free her from all 
evil and to perfect her in Thy love; and sanctify and collect her from 
the four winds into Thy kingdom, which Thou has prepared for her, 
because Thine is the power, and the glory for ever’’ (doctrine of the 
twelve apostles, C 10). 

In the confidence that God, the Author and Lover of peace, will 
hear the supplications of the church, we impart to you all as a pledge 
of the abundance of divine grace, from the fulness of our paternal 
heart, the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Castel Gandolfo, near Rome, on the twentieth day of 
October, in the year of Our Lord 1939, the first of our Pontificate. 
Pius PP. XII. 
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ADDRESS BY THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN? 


I feel that the welcome you have given me tonight is also a testimony 
to the remarkable men who preceded me in my present office, Lord 
Bryce, the writer of what I suppose is still the most authoritative 
work on the American Commonwealth; Sir Cecil Spring Rice, who 
was here during most of the World War; Sir Edward Grey and Lord 
Balfour, who were Ambassadors for short periods during and after 
the war; Lord Reading, Sir Auckland Geddes, Sir Esme Howard, who 
passed away only a few days before I sailed, and last, but by no 
means least, Sir Ronald Lindsay, who for nine years represented 
my country with such wisdom, steadfastness, dignity, and strength 
in Washington. They set a high standard and will be a hard company 
to follow. 

I am glad to think that the mutual comprehension between our 
two countries is much better than it used to be. There is certainly 
far greater knowledge of the United States in my country. That is 
partly because the reading of American history now has a definite 
place in our colleges and schools; partly because we have become 
much more American in our mode of life than most of you realize. 

I think you, on your side, came to realize how greatly our life had 
been democratized from the formalism of the Victorian era when you 
saw our King and Queen only four months ago. Both they and we are 
immensely grateful to you for the wonderful welcome you gave them. 
You certainly rapidly came to recognize the simplicity of character, 
the genuine humanity, and the spirit of public service which have 
endeared their Majesties in so short a period to their own subjects. 

In some ways I regret that I have to speak to you at all tonight. 
It is very difficult for a belligerent to address a neutral, especially at 
a time when there is legislation pending before Congress, without 
saying something that may be misunderstood as an attempt to inter- 
fere. But it is an old-established custom that shortly after his arrival 
at his post every new American Ambassador has to address the 
Pilgrims in London, and that every new British Ambassador has to 
address the Pilgrims in New York. So I am here. And being here it 
is not possible for me not to talk about the subject which is upper- 
most in the minds of everybody throughout the whole world today 


? Delivered at a dinner of The Pilgrims, in New York City, on October 25; reprinted 
by permission from The New York Times, October 26, 1939. 
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—the war—what it is about, how it will end, how it can be prevented 
from recurring. 

This war is a far more portentous thing than the last. It is likely 
to leave the world far more deeply transformed, for better or for 
worse, than the war of 1914. The ideological conflicts go deeper. 
The armaments are more gigantic. There is far less confidence than 
there was twenty years ago in the strength of our Western institu- 
tions and in democracy, as we have known it, as the simple specific 
for all governmental ills. Immense as were the changes wrought by 
the years 1914 to 1918, the present war, if it lasts as long, is likely 
to end in transformations far more profound. 

I have been told that if I talk about so dangerous a subject as 
the war I shall be accused of propaganda. You are quite rightly 
suspicious of propaganda. But may I say this about propaganda. 
There is all the differences in the world between the publicity char- 
acteristic of the democracies and the propaganda of totalitarian 
States. The very basis of democracy is faith in the capacity of the 
individual for responsible decisions. The success of democracy, in the 
long run, depends upon the wisdom, the public spirit, and the self- 
control of the individual citizen. 

A democracy invites publicity. It wants to hear all sides; it must 
hear all sides, for unless it does it cannot judge properly. The great 
difficulty about democracy is that the citizen is expected to arrive at 
conclusions about public affairs, not in the calm of the library or the 
court room, but amid the clamor of opposing parties, the propaganda 
of selfish and vested interests, and constant appeals by politicians of 
the baser sort to selfishness and greed. But it is precisely the capacity 
to think for himself and herself which is absent from among those 
who have only to obey the command of authority. 

As a fellow democracy, therefore, we feel we have the right, indeed 
the duty, to tell you our story, to explain to you and all other democ- 
racies what we are doing and why we are doing it. But having done 
that we feel that it is for you and you alone to form your own judg- 
ment about ourselves and about the war. That, of course, is your 
inalienable right. 

That is what we mean by saying that the British Government 
conducts no propaganda in this country. We want to tell you the 
facts as we know them, and our point of view about them, from 
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London. But having done so, by our own democractic principles we 
are bound to leave you perfectly free to form your own judgments, 

The propaganda of totalitarian States is necessarily ona different 
basis. For by the law of their own being they do not entrust the final 
decisions on public policy to their own citizens. They set out to 
manage their thinking for them; as they think, in their own interest, 
through official control of the schools, the universities, the press, the 
radio, and the movies. It is a central purpose of totalitarian countries 
to manipulate opinion at home. And that fact, I think, necessarily 
colors the purpose of their foreign propaganda also. 

So I am going to brave the critics and talk to you about the 
war. If we British and you Americans, indeed all the free peoples, 
cannot speak frankly to one another about what is deepest in our 
hearts, and what most affects the future of the world, then there 
is no possibility of arriving at a sane policy for peace. I believe that 
you want us to talk to you frankly and honestly about these vital 
things, as we certainly want you to do to us. 

This war, of course, is the outcome of the mistakes of the past. 
All wars are. There has been endless discussion about who is respon- 
sible for this war. We can all draw convincing pictures of how our 
neighbors have contributed to the reappearance of world war, just 
as twenty years after the conclusion of the war which was to have 
ended all wars. My country must certainly bear its share of blame. 
But, if we are to see the picture clearly, I think we must admit that 
no nation and no statesman can establish a clear alibi for what is 
now happening. A little humility, sometimes, does not do any harm— 
for, as Christianity makes clear, humility is one of the portals to the 
discernment of the truth. 

I want, in the first place, to say a word about the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It has become the fashion—Dr. Goebbels has made it the 
fashion—to attribute every evil to that unfortunate treaty. There 
were certainly defects enough in it. But it is absurd to attribute all 
our troubles to it. A very distinguished German democrat only a 
few weeks ago said that the rise of national socialism was due 30 per 
cent to the Treaty of Versailles, 30 per cent to the inexperience of 
Germany in democracy, and 30 per cent to the great depression, which 
in your country began in 1929. I would put it somewhat differently. 
Hitlerism is the child of bolshevism out of universal economic 
nationalism. 
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But do not let us lose sight of the ideals which moved us in those 
remarkable days from 1914 to 1920. We then entered an epoch in 
which an old world began to die and a new world began to be born. 
Before 1914 international relations were governed by the old diplo- 
macy. It was regarded as natural and right that every nation should 
think only of its own interests, and should feel no responsibility for 
anyone else. 

But in 1914 the democracies, which had previously concerned 
themselves almost entirely with their internal affairs, began to 
take charge of international relations. Democracy, as Thomas Mann 
has so brilliantly said in his great address ‘‘The Coming Triumph 
of Democracy,’’ by the law of its being, inevitably gives its allegiance 
not to dreams of power but to moral ideals. It may not always live 
up to these ideals. It certainly does not. But they are the stars by 
which it guides its life. 

And so, immediately the democracies became actively concerned 
with international affairs they proclaimed their own ideals about 
them. 

Mankind is a community. War is fratricide. Nations as well as 
individuals have the right to life, liberty, and happiness. Backward 
people have the right to security against exploitation and to be 
guided toward self-government. The status of all nations, great and 
small, should be equal before the law. And the establishment of a 
true reign of law between the nations is the only remedy for war. 

Those were the ideals which underlay the war and the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919. They are, I believe, eternally true. And they 
were expressed with immortal eloquence by your own President 
Wilson. 

But the democracies had not thought out what the establishment 
of this New World implied. They did not realize that the New World 
was incompatible with universal national sovereignty or with many 
other features of the old order. 

That is not the only reason, but it is one reason why the war has 
returned; and why it is still in doubt whether the break-up of the 
old order is going to end in a new advance to feedom or another 
plunge back toward barbarism. 

But the victorious democracies in 1919 in the Versailles Treaty, 
did apply their principles to the territorial settlement of Europe. 
They did give every nation the right to separate autonomous exis- 
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tence, and they did try to give protection to minorities, and they 
did set up the mandate system to give protection to backward peoples. 

The number of free nations in Europe rose from seventeen to 
twenty-six, including the terribly delayed freedom of Ireland. People 
criticize the frontiers drawn at Paris. Admittedly some of them 
were not very good. But at the worst they were only a few miles 
wrong. What Herr Hitler is challenging at bottom is not the frontiers 
made at Versailles but the whole democratic conception of inter- 
national life. His remedy for frontier mistakes is not to correct them 
but to annihilate Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland by violence, 
in order to establish a Nazi empire controlled by a secret police, 
which destroys not only national but individual freedom within it, 
and gives minorities no rights at all. 

So I beg you not to be misled by this ceaseless attack upon the 
Treaty of Versailles. The greatest mistakes made at the peace con- 
ference were not political but economic. Few people seemed to 
realize the inevitable consequence of dividing Europe, or, for that 
matter, the world, into water-tight economic compartments and 
then of imposing on these States fantastic reparations and other 
forms of intergovernmental indebtedness which it was quite im- 
possible to pay across these economic frontiers, without disaster 
for all. 

Fundamentally the British are fighting today for the preservation 
of some of these new values, which the democracies declared during 
the last war. I am not sure that our ultimate goal is yet visible, any 
more than we were able to see in 1914 what we came to see, largely 
under American leadership, in 1918. But there are, we feel, two 
points which are clear. 

The first is that there can be no basis for a lasting peace which 
does not give to all the nations of Europe their right to autonomous 
freedom and until the Gestapo is cleared out from among them. 

The second is that we should establish some security against 
constantly renewed wars of aggression and against the situation 
in which Hitler has been able to annex a new country by war or by 
threat of war every six months. We feel that an armistice now would 
simply play into his hands. That would give him months in which 
to decide where his next attack is to be made, to reorganize his prep- 
arations in the right direction, to get the democracies demobilized, 
so that the initiative in attack passes back to him and he can make 
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his next pounce before they are ready to meet it. No stable peace can 
be made on that basis. 

I am sure there is no desire in my country to impose another 
dictated peace on a prostrate Germany, or to take from her any 
lawful rights. On the contrary, I think there is a clear conviction 
that only through a peace negotiated with a government they can 
trust can Germany, and all other nations also, obtain that legitimate 
place in Europe and the world which is the only possible basis for 
a lasting peace. 

But let there be no mistake. We feel that today we are fighting 
for some of the vital principles upon which a civilized world alone 
can rest—a world in which the individual and the nation will be 
free to live their own lives in their own way, secure from sudden attack 
and destruction. There we stand; we can do no other. And unless I 
misjudge my fellow countrymen, there we shall stand until that 
purpose is achieved. 

But you constantly ask, what are your ultimate peace aims, what 
are your ideas about the kind of world you want to see established 
if you win the victory. We can understand that request because the 
way the war will end will affect you as well as us. Today the war in 
Europe is our concern as a belligerent and not yours. We under- 
stand your attitude of non-intervention better perhaps than you 
think, because for many long years splendid isolation was our own 
attitude to the constant wars and struggles of Europe—so long as 
the Channel was as wide as the Atlantic and so long as nobody threat- 
ened to be able to dominate Europe and so cross it. 

I have told you our views so far as they have been formulated 
up to the present. But we think we are entitled to ask you the same 
question. What do you think should be the settlement we should 
aim at after the war, the kind of settlement which will end the risk 
of another world war in another twenty years? At bottom we are 
fighting a defensive war. We are trying to prevent the hordes of 
paganism and barbarism from destroying what is left of civilized 
Europe. We are putting every nerve into the task. We are up 
to our necks in action. But you are outside the maelstrom. You 
get more and better news than any country under censorship in 
Europe. Perhaps you can see things in a better perspective than 


we can. 
The war is following a different course from that which any of us 
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expected and the peace to which it ought to lead is likely to be 
different from what we have expected also. 

As I always tell my fellow countrymen, it is inconceivable to me 
that the United States, which has already done such immeasurable 
things for the freedom of mankind, which in the past has produced 
the greatest democratic leaders that the world has seen—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson—every fiber of whose tradition 
spells faith in the perfectibility of man, in his progress and freedom, 
should not have its own contribution to make to the solution of the 
greatest problem that has ever presented itself to the genius of man, 

Tonight, pending answers from you and France and Britain and 
elsewhere, I am going to venture, on my own responsibility, to make 
my own contribution to the discussion of the kind of world we want 
to see after the war. I am going to appeal not to theory, but to 
experience. I would ask your consideration of certain remarkable 
facts about the nineteenth century. 

The nineteenth century, or rather the century from 1815 to 1914, 
was a century without world war. That was a very striking and 
significant fact. It was the only such century since the break-up of 
the Roman Empire, or, at least, of the medieval world. Three- 
quarters of your history as a nation has been spent in a totally 
unusual era—an era without world war. 

The eighteenth century, the seventeenth century, and the sixteenth 
century were periods of almost continuous world war. During the 
whole epoch from the first Spanish settlement, America, both North 
and South, was the scene and subject matter of world war. Your 
own destiny turned upon the outcome of the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe from 1756 to 1763, on whether the British Navy was able 
to drive the French fleet off the seas and allow the British and 
colonial forces to take over Canada and free the Mississippi Valley. 

And that victory was the prelude to that “incident’’—to use 
the now fashionable term for war—in which you drove King George 
III out of the United States because he unwisely insisted on trying 
to make you pay part of the cost of that war. 

Even after that, and during the Napoleonic wars, you were in 
constant danger; and in 1812 you were drawn once more into world 
war. But then the picture changed. For a century there was no 
external war in North and South America, and no world war. It 
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was not till 1914 that the era of world war began again. It engulfed 
you in 1917 and now in 1939 it has already sucked in the British 
Commonwealth and has come near enough to you to make it one 
of your serious preoccupations how you are to avoid being sucked 
in yourselves also. 

This era of world peace did not happen by accident. It was the 
result of definite policy and action. That is why I think it worth 
while to consider how this century of freedom from world war was 
achieved. The reason was because you and we, between us, created 
a rudimentary but, in the circumstances of the time, none the less 
effective system of world order. We did not attempt to prevent all 
war. But we prevented world war—and that was the essential thing. 
Local wars only do limited damage. It is world wars which destroy 
civilization. 

Your part in the system was the Monroe Doctrine. The underlying 
idea of the Monroe Doctrine was originally proposed by Canning 
as a joint Anglo-American policy. It was eventually proclaimed by 
President Monroe, quite rightly, as I think, as a unilateral policy 
of the United States. The Monroe Doctrine was fundamentally a 
strategic doctrine. It aimed at preventing European political inter- 
vention in, and the transference of European wars to, North and 
South America, and it put the American Navy behind the inde- 
pendence of the American republics, as the sanction behind the 
doctrine. The principle of the Monroe Doctrine is now, I am glad 
to see, becoming a pan-American doctrine as well as a declaration 
of American policy. 

But the Monroe Doctrine did not, in practice, stand alone. You 
and we each of us carried out independently our own share of the 
original Canning proposal. The Napoleonic wars had taught Great 
Britain the value of sea power and that her own freedom and that 
of the whole overseas world in which she was interested depended 
upon her having an invulnerable base at home, a paramount navy, 
and naval bases all over the world. 

This meant that no European or Asiatic Power could cross the 
oceans and annex overseas territories against her will unless they 
had a navy powerful enough to challenge hers. 

We had a kind of Monroe system of our own, reinforcing yours, 
but extending it to overseas territories like South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, or countries like India, which could not be easily 
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reached over land. It was this double system which was the power 
basis of the nineteenth century peace. So long as it was unchallenged 
not only were we and you safe from attack, but there could be no 
world war. There could be local wars. There was the Franco-Prussian 
War, the war for the unity of Italy, the Sino-Japanese War and the 
Russo-Japanese War, your own Civil War, and other local and 
less important conflicts. But there was no world war until there 
arose in Europe a Power which was able to challenge Great Britain 
at sea, as Germany challenged it by the building of the new German 
Navy at the beginning of this century. 

But there was another element, an economic element, in the 
nineteenth century system, which explains why it was a century of 
unexampled prosperity and why the industrial revolution was able 
to develop without world war. It consisted of three parts. 

The first was that there was, in effect, a world currency based on 
gold. This was initiated by the Bank of England in cooperation 
with other national central banks with which, in due course, the 
United States cooperated, and created a stable basis for world trade. 

The second was that during most of the period the world was 
either free trade or relatively low tariff. The conditions therefore 
existed for that free movement of capital and labor all over the 
world, which was the secret of the prosperity of the Victorian Age 
and which prevented much international rivalry and friction. 

The third was that there was practically free immigration to the 
New World. This relieved those population pressures in Europe 
which, with present-day extravagant economic nationalism, have 
been, in my judgment, the main cause of the rise of the dictatorships. 
And in this, the United States, by opening its doors to millions of 
immigrants from Europe, played the principal part, and gave, in 
the melting pot, the answer to the present racial doctrines of totali- 
tarian Europe. 

This nineteenth century system of world peace can be criticized, 
of course, as being arbitrary and dog in the manger. Europe, indeed, 
has frequently criticized the way in which the Monroe Doctrine 
reserved the vast areas and unexampled resources of the New World 
for the relatively small population which has been fortunate enough 
to live there. And the British Empire, as you all know, has been a 
target of ceaseless abuse as a purely selfish imperialistic concern, 
some of which no doubt is deserved. 
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But the fact remains that while both Britain and America profited 
enormously from the nineteenth century system, so did the rest of 
the world. Just consider the record of that remarkable but most 
unusual century. Because world war was prevented, because the 
system was administered by two Powers which were on the whole 
liberal and democratic, because its economic policies were sound, it 
saw an unexampled expansion of human freedom and prosperity. 

The North and South American continents were left free to de- 
velop without external war and without liability for maintaining 
burdensome armaments or those restrictions on individual freedom 
which are inevitable when war comes near. The British Empire 
became transformed into a Commonwealth in which not only Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have taken their place 
as independent equal nations, but every other part, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Jamaica, and many other peoples are now far on the high 
road to self-government. 

During the century the system of individual economic initiative 
and private property, known as capitalism, raised the standard of 
living in the western world fourfold between 1815 and 1914. And 
toward the end of the century democracy was learning how to 
remedy, by old age pensions, graduated taxation, unemployment 
and health insurance and so forth, many of the evils which un- 
restricted capitalism had begun to bring forth. Naval power was 
the sanction behind this rudimentary system, but because navies 
cannot move on land, made the system one of peace and freedom 
rather than of domination. The best proof that on the whole the 
system benefited the world was that at no time was there any serious 
thought by other nations of trying to upset it. 

In 1914, this marvelous era came to an end. I cannot discuss 
tonight the reason. I would only say that one main reason was that 
Europe, during that century of world peace, failed to find any basis 
for its own federal union, as you and Canada and Australia had done. 

But while, after a century of achievement, this rudimentary sys- 
tem of world order failed to prevent another world war, it did succeed 
in its primary purpose of protecting the liberties of North and South 
America and the British territories across the seas. At the end of 
the World War there was more political freedom and democracy 
in the world than there had been before. And today, early in the 
second great war of this century, it is precisely the future of this 
freedom which is at stake. 
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If the barrier now erected by Britain and France goes, the victor 
will control the seas, the bases upon which that control has rested 
will necessarily pass to him, and the system behind which you and 
we have lived on the whole so freely and so prosperously for 150 
years will have disappeared. 

I do not propose tonight to try to discuss why the League of Na- 
tions, which, in 1919, was erected to replace the nineteenth century 
system and which was based on the ambitious hope of giving security 
for national freedom everywhere, has so rapidly and, at the moment, 
so completely broken down. There are many reasons, some of which 
I have already mentioned. I would only add that one main reason 
was the failure to distinguish between world problems and the 
internal problems of Europe. Some form of economic federation, 
perhaps even of political federation, at any rate for part of Europe, 
is, I am sure, a necessary condition of any stable world order. 

I have returned to give you this brief retrospect of the history of 
the nineteenth century because I believe it contains lessons which 
it is well worth our while to study today. Conditions of course are 
different today. It will not be possible to reconstruct the eighteenth 
century system with its old forms, but when at the end of this war 
we come to consider how world war, though not perhaps all war, 
can be prevented from happening again, I think it is worth while to 
consider the factors which underlay the successful experience of 
that century. 

There has been a tendency among some writers in this country 
to regard this war as a struggle between Britain and France on the 
one hand and Germany on the other, with diplomatic maneuvers 
going on in Eastern Europe on the side. Repeatedly I see it said that 
this is a mere contest for power between rival imperialisms. I think 
this is to misunderstand what is at stake. It is a question of whether 
power is going to be behind a liberal and democratic world or a 
totalitarian world. 

One of the mistakes the democracies made after the last war 
was to think that peace would come in the main through disarma- 
ment. Disarmament on a large scale, of course, is necessary. But 
peace comes from there being overwhelming power behind law— 
as you found when you had to deal with the gangsters within your 
boundaries. 

The real issue in this war is whether there is going to be power 
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behind the kind of world in which France and the British Common- 
wealth and the democracies of Scandinavia believe, or far more 
relentless power behind the world in which national socialism and 
communism believe. That is the real conflict—not the conflict 
between rival imperialisms. 

Let me give you another reason for thinking that this war is not 
a mere struggle between Britain or France and Germany. I have 
often besought my fellow countrymen to study the United States. 
I have found it a most fascinating and inspiring study. May I urge 
you to study the modern British Commonwealth? I think you will 
find it equally fascinating. It is something quite different from what 
most Americans believe. It is no longer an empire in the old sense 
of the world. It is a vast system of international relationships, con- 
taining nearly 450,000,000 people, of many different races, religions 
and colors, yet living together under conditions of order and with 
ever-increasing freedom and responsibility. 

It is full of problems. India is the greatest of them. The root 
difficulty in India is to find a stable form of responsible self-govern- 
ment for a sub-continent containing nearly 400,000,000 people, 
speaking several languages, with grave Hindu-Moslem tension, 
reminiscent of the Protestant-Catholic struggles in Europe, and 
with a third of the country governed by historic medieval princedoms. 

These things cannot be settled in a day and while there is no doubt 
that opinion in India is wholly on the side of the Allies and against 
the totalitarians—Mahatma Gandhi has made that clear—there 
are difficulties about the share of responsibility which the Indian 
parties are to have for the conduct of the war—difficulties which 
I believe will be adjusted by common sense and good will. 

The attitude of the independent nations of the Commonwealth— 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and Ireland—has 
been made clear by their own Prime Ministers and Parliaments, 
free from all interference from Great Britain. 

The record is there for all to read, both of their decision and of 
what they propose to do. It is exactly the same with the colonial 
peoples. Legislative Councils, native rulers and representative bodies 
everywhere have declared their support of the allied cause. It is a 
striking tribute to their confidence in the modern commonwealth 
system—the essence of which is that the innumerable problems 
which arise within, problems of race and color and civilization, of 
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self-government and responsibility, must be settled by free discus- 
sion around a table, by compromise and not by resort to violence, or 
by the domination of one race over all the rest. It is by no means 
a perfect system. But it is on the right road. For years it has been 
developing toward greater freedom. And as such it bears a clear 
analogy to your own Pan American Union. 

All these peoples, scattered all over the world have now taken 
the same fundamental attitude to the great issue which is at stake 
in Europe. That, I think, is a remarkable thing—and it shows the 
immense gulf between British imperialism, as it is sometimes called, 
and the imperialism of the totalitarian world. 

In this war we are confident that our cause is going to prevail. We 
have no doubt about it. It may take time, as it took time in 1914. 
It took even longer in the days of Napoleon. And our confidence 
is not based only upon a calculation of the vast human and material 
resources which, with ever increasing speed, are being mobilized to 
fling into the struggle (you have seen only a few days ago how the 
flying youth of the Commonwealth is to be trained in Canada)—it 
is even more because they are convinced that the right is now on 
their side. And if you are prepared to make sacrifices for it, the right 
always does win, because nothing lasting can be constructed on 
force alone, for underneath us all are the everlasting arms of justice, 
mercy, and love. 

I think we feel something more. In all the great crises of history 
the issue is between a great advance or a great setback. Crises mean 
that the old order is perishing and that something new must be 
born. Though we do not see the way clearly, yet, we believe, all of 
us, Frenchmen, Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, and South 
Africans, and peoples from many other lands, that something greater 
and more noble in order and freedom, and not something brutal and 
vile, must be born out of the sacrifices of this time. 

At any rate, that is the hope and faith in which they are prepared 
to lay down their lives. The early years of the last war were years of 
defeat, and failure, and disaster. Yet in those days was written a 
poem which represented very well the hopes of that terrible time. 
It represents very well also, I think, the spirit of the Allied Armies 


today. 
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You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 

And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you, for a priceless dower, 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven, their heritage to take: 

‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
‘I saw the morning break!’ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


By SmitH SIMPSON 


It is difficult these days, when labor disputes are so frequent, to 
keep a disinterested and reasonable point of view toward the issues 
in dispute. Yet this is very necessary if strife is to be reduced to a 
minimum and a satisfactory solution arrived at. This is one of the 
great things about the International Labour Organisation. It solves 
the great problems with which it deals by reason and argument, by 
ballots and not by bullets. It affords representation to all interested 
groups. Workers and employers take part in it on a completely equal 
footing. No one group dominates. The International Labour Or- 
ganisation is an effort to solve our problems which relate to labor 
standards by a democratic procedure. 

The International Labour Organisation deals with conditions 
which affect labor standards. One of those conditions is unemploy- 
ment. My own contact with the Organisation came in 1933 when 
I was seeking comparative material with which to judge better the 
nature and extent of our unemployment problem in the United 
States. I spent six weeks of travel and study of unemployment and 
unemployment compensation in Great Britain. I then wanted addi- 
tional information about the unemployment problem of other 
countries without spending the time and money necessary to visit 
other countries. The existence of world-wide unemployment, further- 
more, suggested the operation of common causes of unemployment 
throughout the world. So I went to the International Labour Office 
and I found there not only all the information I wanted but the one 
group of people which is concerned with these common causes of 
this world-wide problem and concerned also with finding a solution 
of it. 

And so, from my own experience, I know that an important con- 
tribution which the International Labour Office makes to the solution 
of labor problems is serving as a clearing house of information. From 
all over the world it assembles facts concerning industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions. It has at its command facilities for the gathering 
of facts which no other institution in the world has. Not only has 
it six branch offices in China, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
and the United States, and in addition eighteen national corre- 

* Address delivered before the Women’s City Club of Philadelphia on April 26, 1939. 
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spondents, but national governments, as well as employers’ and 
workers’ organizations are also sources of information which the 
International Labour Office by its constitution is permitted to draw 
upon. Sometimes special missions of investigation are sent to different 
countries by the International Labour Office. 

This information has proved of great value to governments 
throughout the world in the drafting of social legislation and to 
those groups which are interested in obtaining this legislation. It is 
due to the reports of the International Labour Office on the subject 
of occupational diseases in industry—diseases like silicosis—that 
more adequate legislation is developing on the subject in this coun- 
try. If reason rather than force is to prevail in the relations of 
workers, employers, and governments, we must know our facts. We 
can reason only from facts. Hence, the fact-assembling and fact- 
publishing activities of the International Labour Office have a great 
influence in promoting understanding and cooperation not only 
between nations but between groups within nations. 

The International Labour Organisation also makes use of this 
information. The International Labour Office is more than a fact- 
gathering agency. It is also a laboratory in which all this information 
is constantly worked over, studied, and restudied, analyzed, and 
interpreted, and used for the initiation of international agreements. 
It is no simple matter to obtain international agreements even in 
the most favorable times. A great amount of information has to be 
assembled; thought and study must be given to the ways as well as 
the objectives of agreement; conferences must be held; differences 
in opinion must be reconciled; the language of the agreement must 
be adjusted to meet everyone’s desires; and finally the agreement 
must be ratified and enforced. 

The development of international agreements on those problems 
which affect labor standards is one of the chief tasks to which the 
International Labour Organisation is devoted. It has, therefore, what 
we may call a law-developing function as well as a fact-assembling 
function. The Organisation consists primarily of an International 
Labour Office, a Governing Body, and an International Labour 
Conference. The Office is the permanent staff of the Organisation, 
an international civil service, appointed by the Director of the Office 
in accordance with civil service rules. The principal functions of the 
Office are to collect information and to publish it; to prepare for 
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the International Labour Conference and the many technical con- 
ferences and committee meetings which are held within the Organisa- 
tion to facilitate agreements; to take the initiative in suggesting 
agreements, or in developing them; to consult governments, em- 
ployers, and workers so as to facilitate agreement; and to coordinate 
the work of the entire Organisation. The Governing Body consists 
of representatives of governments, workers, and employers from 
sixteen countries. It meets four times a year—its eighty-seventh 
session having been held this past week [April 20] in Geneva—to 
carry out the decisions of the Conference, to consult with the 
Director on the affairs of the Organisation between the annual ses- 
sions of the Conference, and to fix the agenda of the Conference. 
The Conference, which meets annually, consists of governments, 
workers’, and employers’ delegates from all member States and 
is the body which adopts the international agreements which gov- 
ernments later ratify. These agreements are called International 
Labor Conventions. 

In addition to gathering information and promoting international 
agreements, an important function of the International Labour 
Organisation is seeing to it that Conventions, once adopted and 
ratified, are enforced. This it does by a system of annual reports. 
Each government is required to furnish reports on its enforcement 
of all Conventions ratified by it and these are examined by a Com- 
mittee of Experts. If there is any delinquency, the government is 
requested to correct it. Although this seems like a very casual way 
to secure enforcement and theoretically the system may be open to 
some objections, no difficulty has been encountered to date in this 
system of enforcement. It has worked extremely well. 

To date the International Labour Conference has adopted sixty- 
three Conventions. These have received more than 840 ratifications. 
That is an amazing record. The International Labour Organisation 
has been going for twenty years and some of those years have been 
distinctly unfavorable to the development of international agree- 
ments, as all of us know. Nevertheless sixty-three agreements have 
been adopted and ratified by governments. That is a little better 
than an average of three Conventions a year—three agreements a 
year for the protection of the living standards of the peoples of the 
world! This record becomes even more significant if we break it 
down into the pre-depression period and the depression period. 
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Before 1932, thirty-one Conventions had been adopted, or an 
average of a little over two a year. From 1932 to 1938, thirty-two 
Conventions were adopted, or an average of four and a half Conven- 
tions per year. That is, in the seven years, 1932-38 inclusive, more 
Conventions have been adopted than in the thirteen years 1919-31, 
inclusive. At a time when other international institutions have dimin- 
ished in usefulness, the International Labour Organisation has 
not only maintained the tempo of its activity but has expanded and 
increased it. 

This acceleration of activity has coincided with the assumption 
of a difficult task. Since 1934 the Organisation has been experiment- 
ing with the development of international agreements establishing 
the forty-hour week. Agreements on hours are the most difficult of 
all to negotiate. Nevertheless, from 1934 to 1938, five forty-hour 
International Labor Conventions have been adopted establishing 
the forty-hour week in sheet glass works, in glass bottle works, in 
the textile industry, on sea-going ships, and in public works. The 
Convention on sheet glass works has been ratified by Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Mexico, and Norway, and 
legislation is in progress in Sweden which will make possible ratifica- 
tion by the Swedish Government. The glass bottle Convention has 
been ratified by Czechoslovakia, France, Ireland, Mexico, New 
Zealand, and Norway. The textile Convention was only adopted 
in 1937, and has been ratified by New Zealand. This Convention 
alone, if ratified by all textile-producing countries, would blanket 
fourteen million workers under the forty-hour week. 

International Labor Conventions cover a wide variety of subjects 
including not only hours of work, but child labor, night work, place- 
ment of workers, weekly rest, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, old age insurance, sickness insurance, invalidity 
insurance, and accidents. Some thirteen Conventions cover the field 
of social insurance; and the work of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation in this field has been a great stimulus to the origin and 
development of the limited program of social insurance which has 
been launched in our own Social Security Act in this country. They 
have been the basis of labor legislation in a large number of Latin- 
American, Far Eastern, and European countries. 

The purposes accomplished by the international agreements 
which the International Labour Organisation has developed are 
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three: (1) They protect the employer from unfair competition in 
the markets of the world; (2) they protect the workers having high 
standards from the danger of losing their high standards because of 
competition from workers having lower standards; and (3) they 
protect society at large from the deteriorating effects of low labor 
standards. The International Labour Organisation does not proceed 
upon any dogma or theory. It obtains international agreement where 
international agreement is possible. It does not attempt to force 
any agreement upon anyone. Since employers are equally represented 
with workers and governments hold the balance of power it is obvious 
that the International Labour Organisation is not partial to any 
group. Employers have ample opportunity to object and to oppose 
agreements which they feel are detrimental to their interests and 
they have frequently done so. Hence, the sixty-three agreements 
which have been adopted represent a general concensus of opinion 
that these agreements are necessary. It is a good example of reason 
operating upon information to secure a gradual improvement 
which everyone is willing to accept. 

In view of this record, and particularly in view of the important 
work which the Organisation has done since the depression set in, 
it is understandable why popular interest in this international agency 
should be increasing now. Until 1932, the International Labour 
Organisation was viewed as an organization incidental to the League 
of Nations—a case of twins, one of which made the headlines of the 
newspapers and outshone and outdazzled the other. The League was 
regarded as the principal performer and the International Labour 
Organisation a sort of accompanist whose chords were heard only 
when the performance of the chief attraction momentarily ceased. 
But now the accompanist has been recognized as an artist in its own 
right and an unusual performer entitled to an independent appraisal. 
People are now asking seriously: ‘‘What is it? What has it done? 
What hope does it hold for the world?” 

As those of us know who deal with the International Labour 
Organisation, people in the United States are keen to know more 
about it. The United States joined in 1934. Our representatives 
have taken an active, and sometimes a leading, part in it. Together 
with other countries, the United States has made possible several 
notable advances in international labor legislation. An American 
has recently been elected Director of the International Labour Office. 
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For the first time in the history of the international organizations 
established by the Treaty of Peace in 1919, a member of the United 
States Cabinet last year attended a session of the annual conference 
of one of those organizations—the International Labour Conference. 
The United States last year ratified five International Labor Con- 
ventions which, when ratified by other maritime countries, will 
save the United States millions of dollars a year in subsidies to our 
merchant marine. Ratification of others are now under consideration 
by the Senate. With the constant pressure of industrial, maritime, 
and agricultural problems in this country and the necessity of inter- 
national cooperation if some of them are to be solved without con- 
tinuing governmental subsidies, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion promises to be of increasing importance to the United States. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that people in the United States are taking 
a great interest in it. 

But other peoples are also. The awakening of popular interest in 
the Organisation is not confined to the United States. It is occurring 
elsewhere; and when governments withdraw from the League of 
Nations, they often retain their membership in the International 
Labour Organisation. This was true of the Hungarian Government, 
for instance, when it resigned from the League this month. 

The chief underlying cause of this increasing world-wide interest 
is the increasing efficiency and usefulness of the Organisation in 
the present chaos of the world. Some of the reasons why the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has been expanding in the face of a 
general international breakdown are therefore worth exploring. 

To begin with, it was created to serve the welfare of the masses 
of the people directly and not merely indirectly. It is designed to 
improve living standards and labor standards. It is thus concerned 
with the well-being of the masses of the people. It is not concerned 
with the perpetuation of national sovereignty. It is not concerned 
with national sovereignty at all. The fact that the institution was 
created to further the common good and the general welfare is as 
much a source of strength to the International Labour Organisation 
as it is to the United States Government or any other government. 

In the next place, the International Labour Organisation is not an 
institution conceived and utilized for the perpetuation of the status 
quo. On the contrary, it was created for the purpose of effecting 
change. Labor conditions and labor standards, living conditions 
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and living standards, are continually changing, continually improv- 
ing as technical progress marches on, and the International Labour 
Organisation was established to facilitate and, if need be, to initiate 
the changes in law which change in social and economic conditions 
require. This dedication to change has enabled the Organisation to 
keep step with the times and to genuinely effect a larger and larger 
measure of improvement to the well-being of peoples. In the begin- 
ning, there was a certain suspicion and hostility on the part of 
governments whose policy was the perpetuation of the status quo. 
This produced a serious obstacle to the Organisation, but this 
handicap has been overcome and the direct contribution which the 
International Labour Organisation has made to the common good 
has been a tower of strength to it as well as to the masses of the people 
themselves. 

The ability to promote and bring about change in international 
relations has saved the International Labour Organisation from 
those debacles which have sometimes characterized the League of 
Nations. The League has played a useful and necessary part in the 
political and economic relations of nations. It has served as a ma- 
chinery by which governments desiring change could work for it 
and help keep before the world the need of change. But the League 
has been composed only of governments. The common people have 
had no direct voice in it. Hence, in the League, governments have 
had an opportunity to play power politics and to prevent inter- 
national agreement even when the masses of the people have ear- 
nestly desired it, as in the limitation and reduction of armaments. 

In the International Labour Organisation, not only governments 
are represented but workers and employers as well. When govern- 
ments have stalled, the workers’ group has pressed for action. When 
governments, as in the League of Nations, have sought to substitute 
diplomatic pleasantries for substantial progress, the workers’ group, 
through its own representation in the International Labour Con- 
ference, on committees of the Conference, on the Governing Body, 
on committees of the Governing Body, and in technical conferences, 
have been able to outmaneuver governments and press forward the 
great work of the Organisation. The mere fact that it was created 
to serve the common welfare and to effect change were not enough 
to make the Organisation great. It was necessary to incorporate into 
the Organisation those economic groups—employers and workers— 
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whose interest is in change and in the constant improvement of the 
welfare of the masses of the people. 

There are other reasons for the unusual success of the International 
Labour Organisation. But I cannot ask you to indulge me further. 
The thought I would like to leave with you is this: The present 
situation in the world is depressing, but when we have an example 
of international cooperation such as that of the International Labour 
Organisation we cannot be wholly desperate. We cannot feel there 
is no chance for unity and the peace which comes from unity. We 
have seen how peoples can assure progress even over the protests 
of their governments. This example is cheering. It is also illustrative 
of the point that as long as national governments have the only voice 
in the conduct of international cooperation, progress is impossible. 
But if the people themselves are given a voice, progress and the 
common welfare will be served. 
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THE PRESENT DAY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION‘ 


By Rosert J. Watt 


At this time with war clouds more threatening than ever, the fear 
of dictatorship and fascism menacing citizens of every nation, with 
world economic structures tottering, there is desperate need for an 
anchor. Individuals and nations alike feel the need for something 
strong, central, and unified, some organization in which they can 
base their hopes. 

Movements have come and passed into oblivion; organizations 
have suddenly sprung up and as quickly have died. Knowing what 
to put your faith in, and what to trust is both a problem and a 
challenge. In the welter of world organizations, workers throughout 
the world are asking what is worth while. What will be most endur- 
ing, and most effective in bettering conditions, elevating standards, 
and providing for world unity. 

For countless thousands of workers the answer lies in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Into this Organisation has gone their 
beliefs, hopes, and ideals. 

It would be foolish to say that the International Labour Organisa- 
tion can save the world, or that one source contains within its con- 
fines a complete solution to the world’s complex problems, but I 
have no hesitation in saying that within the structure of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation are amazing potentialities. 

To decide in detail the proceedings of the Organisation would be 
boring in the extreme and many of you already know them, but I 
think I can discuss the highlights without completely exhausting 
your patience. 

The International Labour Organisation was one of the organiza- 
tions created by the Treaty of Versailles. It is an association of 
fifty-seven nations [including Italy and Japan which have given 
notice of withdrawal] organized with the objective of improving 
labor standards in the interests of society as a whole. By its charter, 
every country which is a member of the League of Nations must be 
a member of the International Labour Organisation. Membership, 
however, is not confined to League members. The United States, 
Brazil, Chile, and other countries who are not members of the League 
belong to the International Labour Organisation. 

4 Address delivered at the University of Pennsylvania, March 3, 1939. 
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The International Labour Organisation is a self-governing offspring 
of the international machinery created by the Treaty. Idealistic as 
were some of the authors of that Treaty, they realized that inter- 
national agreements were necessary in the world of industry and 
commerce just as much as in the field of diplomacy and politics. 
Wisely they separated the industrial from the political; and while 
the motive forces behind international political diplomacy and 
rivalries may be economic, they tried to set in motion a powerful 
force of public opinion and mutual understanding by which reason- 
ably comparable standards of labor would be made the basis for 
trade and commerce the world over. 

To me that objective is the basic importance of the International 
Labour Organisation. The principle that the man or woman who 
works in manufacturing or transportation or trade deserves a fair 
recompense in the terms of his or her standard of living regardless 
of where that person lives or works,—that principle is a milestone 
in human progress even though it is indeed a long mile between the 
principle and the practice. The principle that the weak should be 
protected against exploitation is one to which labor has long been 
dedicated but even in our own land it has been an objective against 
which many industrialists and politicians have made a persistent 
and usually successful resistance. The International Labour Organ- 
isation is a movement to the legitimacy and necessity of our long 
and arduous campaign. 

From the words of the Treaty of 1919 come the words I quote: 
“ Peace can be established only if it is based upon social justice. And 
whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship, 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperiled—and 
whereas the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to im- 
prove the conditions in their own countries—the High Contracting 
Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and humanity, as well as the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, agree . . .”’ and 
thus the International Labour Organisation was brought into being. 

The Organisation works through three branches. A general con- 
ference of representatives of the member nations which meets an- 
nually, the International Labour Office which acts as a secretariat 
for the Organisation, and the Governing Body which is the Board 
of Directors of the International Labour Organisation. 
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The Conference is a world congress on labor problems. It considers 
specific questions relating to labor conditions and draws up inter- 
national agreements embodying minimum standards. Each member 
nation is entitled to send four representatives, each of whom is 
free to cast his vote independently of the other. There is provision 
for attendance of advisers and technical experts who may accompany 
official delegates to the Conference. They do not disturb the balance 
of voting power as their capacity is merely of a supplementary nature 
giving scientific and detailed information on subjects under con- 
sideration. The Conference meets at least once a year and usually 
stays in session about three weeks. The first meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation was held in Washington in October, 
1919, and its twenty-fourth session took place in Geneva in June, 
1938. 

The International Labour Office with headquarters in Geneva is 
the nerve-center of the Organisation. Its director is appointed by 
the Governing Body. More than usual interest in the International 
Labour Organisation activities now claim American attention since 
in January, 1939, John G. Winant became the first American 
director and the third official appointed to this position. The first 
director of the Office was Albert Thomas, a Frenchman, and the 
second, Harold Butler, an Englishman. 

The office staff is composed of approximately 450 men and women 
of some forty different nationalities. This staff, among which are 
interpreters, translators, shorthand writers, clerks, secretaries, mes- 
sengers, etcetera, are part of a smooth-working machine kept busy 
preparing for and assisting in the work of the Conferences. 

The office publishes in several languages, a weekly paper which 
deals with problems of international interest including topics on 
industry and employment. There is also a monthly review; text and 
translations of new laws relating to labor; a year book of labor in- 
formation; a year book of labor statistics; a number of non-periodical 
works embodying the results of special investigations or of day-to-day 
research work, and one or two periodicals of a technical nature. In 
the course of a year it issues about thirty thousand printed pages. 

The Office is in continuous contact with all countries, consulting 
experts on a wide range of subjects and making use of several stand- 
ing technical committees. It serves not only the International Labour 
Organisation but the world in general as an independent clearing 
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house on all information connected with industrial activities and 
labor. It is a research department, an information bureau, and a 
publishing house. 

Geneva receives and disseminates information through six branch 
offices. In addition it has correspondent offices in a number of coun- 
tries. The United States serves and is served through its branch 
office in Washington, D. C. 

The Governing Body is the nucleus of the Conference. It is com- 
posed of thirty-two members, eight of whom represent the nations 
of “chief industrial importance.”’ These are Canada, France, Great 
Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States. Sixteen 
members of the Governing Body are direct representatives of gov- 
ernment, eight represent employers, and eight represent workers. 
They are elected for three-year terms and generally meet four times 
a year. 

The agenda of the annual conference is prepared by the Govern- 
ing Body after due consideration of preliminary reports from the 
Office. The Governing Body also decides what measures should be 
taken to give effect to the resolutions adopted by the conference. It 
appoints the advisory and technical committees and lays down the 
programs and decides the necessary steps to be taken in view of 
their conclusions. 

The structure of the Organisation is threefold with the Conference, 
Office, and Governing Body. Basic in the ideals and set-up is the 
provision for tripartite representation. Three voices are heard in 
every single deliberation of the International Labour Organisation, 
those of workers, governments, and employers. 

While the International Labour Organisation was still in formation 
it was realized that every element which affected conditions of labor 
must be represented if problems were to receive complete considera- 
tion. Provision was made for the tripartite structure, labor, em- 
ployers, and government. 

This tripartite representation manifests itself in every policy- 
making body of the Organisation. The delegations from each coun- 
try consist of two government delegates, one workers’ delegate, and 
one employers’ delegate. The same proportional representation is 
maintained on the Governing Body and on all committees. 

Every International Labour Organisation activity no matter 
how large or small leads finally toward the single purpose of elevating 
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working conditions and standards throughout the world. Such sub- 
jects as hours of work, minimum wage, child labor, vacations with 
pay, workmen’s compensation, and social insurance of all kinds are 
problems that are considered for international agreements. 

When the tremendous scope of interest, local and international, 
has been realized it is easier to comprehend the true significance 
of the International Labour Organisation in the world today. Time 
prevents my delving into the legislative aspects of international 
decisions. It is perhaps sufficient here to mention merely the main 
elements. After suggestions for subjects have come from the sessions 
of the Conference or from organizations or individuals of member 
countries, the Governing Body formulates the agenda for the annual 
Conference. Once a question has been put on the agenda for dis- 
cussion, the Office finds out what is the law and practice in the various 
member countries. The results of this study are published and sent 
to the delegates who are going to the Conference so that they might 
have a thorough knowledge of the existing problem. 

After the first discussion, a questionnaire is sent to each of the 
member countries in order that all may present their ideas on the 
essential points to be included in the international agreement. The 
answers to that questionnaire are published and sent to the delegates 
who will attend and vote on the question at the next annual con- 
ference. By a two-thirds vote the conference may then adopt a 
Draft Convention or a Recommendation. 

The member governments are then obliged to give the matter 
consideration but no nation is under compulsion to ratify a treaty. 
When the country “through its competent authority”’ does agree 
to it, the ratification is formal and binding as an international treaty, 
and legislation must then be enacted to make the treaty effective. 

The United States has just ratified five Maritime Conventions 
and legislation regarding them is now before Congress. Ratified 
conventions are a live question at the conference every year because 
annual reports are submitted by member States to the International 
Labour Organisation and the ratifying countries are held to their 
agreements. 

Between the summer of 1919 and the summer of 1938, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference has held twenty-four Sessions, at which 
it adopted a total of sixty-three Draft Conventions and fifty-six 
Recommendations. By December, 1938, a total of 835 ratifications 
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had been registered. During the last two or three years, treaties 
have been ratified at a rate of about fifty annually. 

I cannot pretend in this thirty-minute summary to give the his- 
tory, structure, procedure, methods, and accomplishments of the 
International Labour Organisation. It touches the lives of countless 
thousands, influences its many member nations, and provides a 
conference table at which the needs of exploited masses can be in- 
vestigated and corrective measures agreed upon. This summary 
can only claim to be an introduction to that throbbing center of 
activity which has growing responsibility in the work of the world 
and in the lives and welfare of the workers of the world. 

The International Labour Organisation was born at the end of 
the World War. It breathed its first in an air still tainted with bombs 
before the shell-torn earth had healed. It was a new hope ia a world 
of men near hopeless, a glimpse of fresh opportunity to those bowed 
down beneath the load of oppression, force, hatred, and strife. The 
youth of the International Labour Organisation, as with all youth, 
was stumbling, but successively grew stronger. Its adolescence, 
mingled with pangs of fear and doubt brought dreams and ideals. It 
has had to bear the challenge of war scares and is not yet free from 
the threat of withdrawals and resignations. Yet with all its problems, 
it has accumulated a vast fund of knowledge, experience, and accom- 
plishments. It is just now coming into maturity. 

Although it still suffers from the birthright of the hate and the 
jealousy of the many which tarnished the zeal and idealism of the 
few, there are more and more citizens of the world turning to the 
International Labour Organisation as a possible solution because it 
is the largest international organization in existence and reaches 
into every corner of the civilized globe. 

Because, it keeps in mind its one main goal, avoiding tangents and 
political squabbles. 

Because, in its conferences national differences are forgotten in 
considering common problems from a common viewpoint—workers 
and employers think and vote as workers and employers, not as i 
Frenchmen, or Englishmen, or Americans. | 

Because, unequal competition in the international field works a | 
hardship on decent business men, and goods produced under cheap, f 
sweated conditions undersell higher standard products on the inter- 
national market. 
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Because, in raising labor standards the International Labour 
Organisation helps to equalize competition and cuts down the 
economic warfare which impedes not only business and commerce 
but the peace of the world. 

Because, though threatened from without as are all forces for 
good, it is not impeded by defeatist attitudes prevalent in other 
international bodies. 

Because, it is democratic in method and structure and offers 
promise and support to the democracies of the world in their struggle 
against the bloody dictatorships. 

Because, class, creed, race, religion, and color are all forgotten 
in the International Labour Organisation where the fight goes on to 
protect our individual liberties and our economic opportunities. 

The International Labour Organisation presents an opportunity 
for us all to find a solution if we are to enjoy the fruits of modern 
civilization. It presents an opportunity for us to live with our neigh- 
bors in peace, in friendliness, and in mutual progress. 

It has been and may yet be a long, long time in coming but perhaps 
men will begin to feel with Socrates, ‘‘I am not a citizen of Athens, 
nor of Greece, but of the World.” 





NEUTRALITY ACT OF 19395 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
TO PRESERVE THE NEUTRALITY AND THE PEACE OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND TO SECURE THE SAFETY OF ITS 
CITIZENS AND THEIR INTERESTS 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 

Whereas, the United States, desiring to preserve its neutrality in 
wars between foreign States and desiring also to avoid involve- 
ment therein, voluntarily imposes upon its nationals by domestic 
legislation the restrictions set out in this joint resolution; and 

Whereas, by so doing the United States waives none of its own 
rights or privileges, or those of any of its nationals, under inter- 
national law, and expressly reserves all the rights and privileges to 
which it and its nationals are entitled under the law of nations; and 

Whereas, the United States, hereby expressly reserves the right 
to repeal, change or modify this joint resolution or any other domestic 
legislation in the interests of the peace, security or welfare of the 
United States and its people; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. (a) That whenever the President, or the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, shall find that there exists a state of war 
between foreign States, and that it is necessary to promote the 
security or preserve the peace of the United States or to protect the 
lives of citizens of the United States, the President shall issue a 
proclamation naming the States involved; and he shall, from time 
to time, by proclamation, name other States as and when they may 
become involved in the war. 

(b) Whenever the state of war which shall have caused the Presi- 
dent to issue any proclamation under the authority of this section 
shall have ceased to exist with respect toany State named in proc- 
lamation, he shall revoke such proclamation with respect to such 
State. 

Section 2. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of Section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful for any American vessel to carry any passengers or any 

* Reprinted by permission from the New York Herald Tribune, November 4, 1939. 
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articles or materials to any State named in such proclamation, 

(b) Whoever shall violate any of the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section or of any regulations issued thereunder shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $50,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both. Should the violation be by a cor- 
poration, organization or association, each officer or director thereof 
participating in the violation shall be liable to the penalty herein 
prescribed. 

(c) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of Section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be unlawful 
to export or transport, or attempt to export or transport, or cause to 
be exported or transported, from the United States to any State 
named in such proclamation, any articles or materials (except 
copyrighted articles or materials) until all right, title and interest 
therein shall have been transferred to some foreign government, 
agency, institution, association, partnership, corporation, or national. 
(Issuance of a bill of lading under which title to the goods shipped 
passes to the purchaser unconditionally upon delivery of the goods 
to carrier, shall constitute a transfer of all right, title and interest 
therein within the meaning of this subsection.) The shipper of such 
articles or materials shall be required to file with the collector of the 
port from or through which they are to be exported a declaration 
under oath that he has complied with the requirements of this sub- 
section with respect to transfer of right, title and interest in such 
articles or materials and that he will comply with such rules and 
regulations as shall be promulgated from time to time. Any such 
declaration so filed shall be a conclusive estoppel against any claim 
of any citizen of the United States having knowledge of such ship- 
ment or of such declaration of right, title or interest in such articles 
or materials. No loss incurred by any such citizen (1) in connection 
with the sale or transfer of right, title, and interest in any such arti- 
cles or materials or (2) in connection with the exportation or trans- 
portation of any such copyrighted articles or materials, shall be 
made the basis of any claim put forward by the Government of 
the United States. 

(d) Insurance written by underwriters on articles or materials 
included in shipments which are subject to restrictions under the 
provisions of this joint resolution, and on vessels carrying such 
shipments, shall not be deemed an American interest therein, and no 
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insurance policy issued on such articles or materials, or vessels, and 
no loss incurred thereunder or by the owners of such vessels, shall 
be made the basis of any claim put forward by the Government of 
the United States. 

(e) Whenever any proclamation issued under the authority of 
Section 1 (a) shall have been revoked with respect to any State the 
provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply with respect 
to such State, except as to offenses committed prior to such revoca- 
tion. 

(f) The provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall not apply 
to transportation by American vessels on or over lakes, rivers, and 
inland waters bordering on the United States, or to transportation 
by aircraft on or over lands bordering on the United States; and the 
provisions of subsection (c) of this section shall not apply (1) to such 
transportation of any articles or materials other than articles listed 
in a proclamation issued under the authority of Section 12 (i) or to 
any other transportation on or over lands bordering on the United 
States of any articles or materials other than articles listed in a 
proclamation issued under the authority of Section 12 (i), and the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (c) of this section shall not apply 
to the transportation referred to in this subsection and subsections 
(g) and (h) of any articles or materials listed in a proclamation issued 
under the authority of Section 12 (i) if the articles or materials so 
listed are to be used exclusively by American vessels, aircraft, or 
other vehicles in connection with their operation and maintenance. 

(g) The provisions of subsections (a) and (c) of this section shall 
not apply to transportation by American vessels (other than air- 
craft) of mail, passengers, or any articles or materials—except articles 
or materials listed in a proclamation issued under the authority of 
Section 12 (i)—(1) to any port in the Western Hemisphere north of 
thirty-five degrees north latitude, (2) to any port in the Western 
Hemisphere north of thirty-five degrees north latitude and west of 
sixty-six degrees west longitude, (3) to any port on the Pacific or 
Indian Oceans, including the China Sea, the Tasman Sea, the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Arabian Sea or (4) to any port on the Atlantic 
Ocean or its dependent waters and any other dependent waters of 
either of such oceans, seas or bays, south of thirty degrees north lati- 
tude. The exceptions contained in this subsection shall not apply 
to any such port which is included within a combat area as defined in 
Section 3, which applies to such vessels. 
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(h) The provisions of subsections (a) and (c) of this section shall 
not apply to transportation by aircraft of mail, passengers, or any 
articles or materials—except articles or materials listed in a proclama- 
tion issued under the authority of Section 12 (i)—(1) to any port in 
the Western Hemisphere, or (2) to any port on the Pacific or Indian 
Oceans, including the China Sea, the Tasman Sea, the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea and any other dependent waters of either such 
oceans, seas or bays. The exceptions contained in this subsection 
shall not apply to any such port which is included within a combat 
area as defined in Section 3, which applies to such aircraft. 

(i) Every American vessel to which the provisions of subsections 
(g) and (h) apply, and every neutral vessel to which the provisions 
of subsection (i) apply, shall, before departing from a port or from 
the jurisdiction of the United States, file with the collector of cus- 
toms of the port of departure, or if there is no such collector at such 
port then with the nearest collector of customs, a sworn statement 
(1) containing a complete list of all the articles and materials 
carried as cargo by such vessel, and the names and addresses of 
the consignees of all such articles and materials, and (2) stating the 
ports at which such articles and materials are to be unloaded and 
the ports of call of such vessel. All transportation referred to in 
subsections (f), (g) and (h) of this section shall be subject to such 
restrictions, rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe; 
but no loss incurred in connection with any transportation excepted 
under the provisions of subsections (g) and (h) of this section shall 
be made the basis of any claim put forward by the Government of 
the United States. 

(j) Whenever all proclamations issued under the authority of 
Section 1 (a) shall have been revoked, the provisions of subsections 
(f), (g), (h), (i) and (1) of this section shall expire. 

(k) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the current 
voyage of any American vessel which has cleared for a foreign port 
and has departed from a port or from the jurisdiction of the United 
States in advance of (1) the date of enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion, or (2) any proclamation issued after such date under the 
authority of Section 1 (a) of this joint resolution; but any such 
vessel shall proceed at its own risk after either of such dates, and 
no loss incurred in connection with any such vessel or its cargo after 
either of such dates shall be made the basis of any claim put forward 
by the Government of the United States. 
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(1) The provisions of subsection (c) of this section shall not apply 
to the transportation by a neutral vessel to any port referred to in 
subsection (g) of this section of any articles or materials—except 
articles or materials listed in a proclamation referred to in it or 
issued under the authority of Section 12 (i)—so long as such port 
is not included within a combat area as defined in Section 3 which 
applies to American vessels. 

Section 3. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of 1 (a), and he shall thereafter find that 
the protection of citizens of the United States so requires, he shall, 
by proclamation, define combat areas, and thereafter it shall be 
unlawful, except under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed, for any citizen of the United States or any American vessel 
to proceed into or through any such combat area. The combat areas 
so defined may be made to apply to surface vessels or aircraft, or both. 

(b) In case of the violation of any of the provisions of this section 
by any American vessel, or any owner or officer thereof, such vessel, 
owner or officer shall be fined not more than $50,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or both. Should the owner of such vessel 
be a corporation, organization or association, each officer or director 
participating in the violation shall be liable to the penalty herein- 
above prescribed. In case of the violation of this section by any citizen 
traveling as a passenger, such passenger may be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

(c) The President may from time to time modify or extend any 
proclamation issued under the authority of this section, and when 
the conditions which shall have caused him to issue any such proc- 
lamation shall have ceased to exist he shall revoke such proclamation 
and the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply, 
except as to offenses committed prior to such revocation. 

Section 4. The provisions of Section 2 (a) shall not prohibit the 
transportation by vessels under charter or other direction and control 
of the American Red Cross, proceeding under safe conduct granted 
by States named in any proclamation issued under the authority of 
Section 1 (a), of officers and American Red Cross personnel, medical 
personnel, and medical supplies, food, and clothing, for the relief of 
human suffering. 

Section 5. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of Section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be un- 
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lawful for any citizen of the United States to travel on any vessel] 
of any State named in such proclamation, except in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed. 

(b) Whenever any proclamation issued under the authority of 
Section 1 (a) shall have been revoked with respect to any State the 
provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply with respect 
to such State, except as to offenses committed prior to such revoca- 
tion. 

Section 6. Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of Section 1 (a), it shall thereafter be unlawful, 
until such proclamation is revoked, for any American vessel engaged 
in commerce with any foreign State to be armed, except with small 
arms and ammunition therefor, which the President may deem 
necessary and shall publicly designate for the preservation of disci- 
pline aboard any such vessel. 

Section 7. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a procla- 
mation under the authority of Section 1 (a), it shall thereafter be 
unlawful for any person within the United States to purchase, sell, 
or exchange bonds, securities, or other obligations of the government 
of any State named in such proclamation, or of any political subdivi- 
sion of any such State, or of any person acting for or on behalf of 
the government of any such State or political subdivision thereof, 
issued after the date of such proclamation, or to make any loan or 
extend any credit (other than necessary credits accruing in connec- 
tion with the transmission of telegraph, cable, wireless and telephone 
services) to any such government, political subdivision, or person. 
The provisions of this subsection shall also apply to the sale by any 
person within the United States to any person in a State named 
in any such proclamation of any articles or materials listed in a 
proclamation issued under the authority of Section 12 (i). 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not apply to a renewal 
or adjustment of such indebtedness as may exist on the date of such 
proclamation. 

(c) Whoever shall violate any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion or of any regulations issued thereunder shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $50,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. Should the violation be by a 
corporation, organization, or association, each officer or director 
thereof participating in the violation shall be liable to the penalty 
herein prescribed. 
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(d) Whenever any proclamation issued under the authority of 
Section 1 (a) shall have been revoked with respect to any State 
the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply with 
respect to such State, except as to offenses committed prior to such 
revocation. 

Section 8. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a procla- 
mation under the authority of Section 1 (a), it shall thereafter be 
unlawful for any person within the United States to solicit or re- 
ceive any contribution for or on behalf of the government of any 
State named in such proclamation or for or on behalf of any agent 
or instrumentality of any such State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the 
solicitation or collection of funds and contributions to be used for 
medical aid and assistance, or for food and clothing to relieve human 
suffering, when such solicitation or collection of funds and con- 
tributions is made on behalf of and for use by any person or organiza- 
tion which is not acting for or on behalf of any such government, 
but all such solicitations and collections of funds and contributions 
shall be in accordance with and subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed. 

(c) Whenever any proclamation issued under the authority of 
Section 1 (a) shall have been revoked with respect to any State 
the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply with 
respect to such State, except as to offenses committed prior to such 
revocation. 

Section 9. This joint resolution, except Section 12, shall not apply 
to any American republic engaged in war against a non-American 
State or States, provided the American republic is not cooperating 
with a non-American State or States in such war. 

Section 10. (a) Whenever, during any war in which the United 
States is neutral, the President, or any person thereunto authorized 
by him, shall have cause to believe that any vessel, domestic or 
foreign, whether requiring clearance or not, is about to carry out 
of a port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, fuel, men, 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, supplies, dispatches, or 
information to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a State named 
in a proclamation issued under the authority of Section 1 (a), but 
the evidence is not deemed sufficient to justify forbidding the de- 
parture of the vessel as provided for by Section 1, title V, chapter 
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30, of the act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 217, 221; U.S. C., 
1934 edition, title 18, Sec. 31), and if, in the President’s judgment, 
such action will serve to maintain peace between the United States 
and foreign States, or to protect the commercial interests of the 
United States and its citizens, or to promote the security or neutrality 
of the United States, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty 
to require the owner, master, or person in command thereof, before 
departing from a port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, 
to give a bond to the United States, with sufficient sureties, in such 
amount as he shall deem proper, conditioned that the vessel will 
not deliver the men, or any fuel, supplies, dispatches, information, 
or any part of the cargo, to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a 
State named in a proclamation issued under the authority of Sec- 
tion 1 (a). 

(b) If the President, or any person thereunto authorized by him, 
shall find that a vessel, domestic or foreign, in a port of the United 
States has previously departed from a port or from the jurisdiction 
of the United States during such war and delivered men, fuel, sup- 
plies, dispatches, information or any part of its cargo to a warship, 
tender or supply ship of a State named in a proclamation issued 
under the authority of Section 1 (a) he may prohibit the departure 
of such vessel during the duration of the war. 

(c) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under Section 1 (a) he may, while such proclamation is in effect, 
require the owner, master or person in command of any vessel, 
foreign or domestic, before departing from the United States, to 
give a bond to the United States, with sufficient sureties, in such 
amount as he shall deem proper, conditioned that no alien seamen 
who arrived on such vessel shall remain in the United States for a 
longer period than that permitted under the regulations, as amended 
from time to time, issued pursuant to Section 33 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917 (U.S. C., title 8, Sec. 168). Notwithstanding 
the provisions of said section, he may issue regulations with respect 
to the landing of such seamen as he deems necessary to insure their 
departure either on such vessel or another vessel at the expense of 
such owner, master or person in command. 

Section 11. Whenever, during any war in which the United 
States is neutral, the President shall find that special restrictions 
placed on the use of the ports and territorial waters of the United 
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States by the submarines or armed merchant vessels of a foreign 
State will serve to maintain peace between the United States and 
foreign States, or to protect the commercial interests of the United 
States and foreign States, or to protect the commercial interests of 
the United States and its citizens, or to promote the security of the 
United States, and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any such submarine or armed merchant vessel to enter 
a port or the territorial waters of the United States or to depart 
therefrom, except under such conditions and subject to such limita- 
tions as the President may prescribe. Whenever, in his judgment, the 
conditions which have caused him to issue his proclamation have 
ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation and the provisions 
of this section shall thereupon cease to apply, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation. 

Section 12. (a) There is hereby established a National Munitions 
Control Board (hereinafter referred to as the ‘“‘ Board’’). The Board 
shall consist of the Secretary of State, who shall be chairman and 
executive officer of the Board; the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
Commerce. Except as otherwise provided in this section, or by other 
law, the administration of this section is vested in the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State shall promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions with regard to the enforcement of this section as he may deem 
necessary to carry out its provisions. The Board shall be convened 
by the chairman and shall hold at least one meeting a year. 

(b) Every person who engages in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, or importing any arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war listed in a proclamation issued under authority of subsection (i) 
of this section, whether as an exporter, importer, manufacturer or 
dealer, shall register with the Secretary of State his name, or business 
name, principal place of business, and places of business in the United 
States, and a list of the arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
which he manufactures, imports, or exports. 

(c) Every person required to register under this section shall 
notify the Secretary of State of any change in the arms, ammunition, 
orimplements of war which he exports, imports, or manufactures; 
and upon such notification the Secretary of State shall issue to such 
person an amended certificate of registration, free of charge, which 
shall remain valid until the date of expiration of the original cer- 
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tificate. Every person required to register under the provisions of 
this section shall pay a registration fee of $100. Upon receipt of the 
required registration fee the Secretary of State shall issue a registra- 
tion certificate valid for five years, which shall be renewable for 
further periods of five years upon the payment for each renewal 
of a fee of $100. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to export, or attempt to 
export, from the United States to any other State, any arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war listed in a proclamation issued under 
the authority of subsection (i) of this section, or to import, or attempt 
to import, to the United States from any other State, any of the 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war listed in any such proclama- 
tion, without first having submitted to the Secretary of State the 
name of the purchaser and the terms of sale and having obtained a 
license therefor. 

(e) All persons required to register under this section shall main- 
tain, subject to the inspection of the Secretary of State, or any person 
or persons designated by him, such permanent records of manufac- 
ture for export, importation, and exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war as the Secretary of State shall prescribe. 

(f) Licenses shall be issued by the Secretary of State to persons 
who have registered as herein provided for, except in cases of export 
or import licenses where the export of arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war would be in violation of this joint resolution or any 
other law of the United States, or of a treaty to which the United 
States is a party, in which cases such licenses shall not be issued. 

(g) No purchase of arms, ammunition, or implements of war shall 
be made on behalf of the United States by any officer, executive 
department, or independent establishment of the government from 
any person who shall have failed to register under the provisions of 
this joint resolution. 

(h) The Board shall make a report to Congress on January 3 and 
July 3 of each year, copies of which shall be distributed as are other 
reports transmitted to Congress. Such report shall contain such 
information and data collected by the Board as may be considered 
of value in the determination of questions connected with the con- 
trol of trade in arms, ammunition, and implements of war, including 
the name of the purchaser and the terms of sale made under such 
license. The Board shall include in such reports a list of all persons 
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required to register under the provisions of this joint resolution, 
and full information concerning the licenses issued hereunder, in- 
cluding the name of the purchaser and the terms of sale made under 
such license. 

(i) The President is hereby authorized to proclaim upon recom- 
mendation of the Board from time to time a list of articles which 
shall be considered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for 
the purposes of this section. 

Section 13. The President may, from time to time, promulgate 
such rules and regulations not inconsistent with law as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out any of the provisions of this joint 
resolution and he may exercise any power or authority conferred 
on him by this joint resolution through such officer or officers, or 
agency or agencies, as he shall direct. 

Section 14. (a) It shall be unlawful for any vessel belonging to or 
operating under the jurisdiction of any foreign State to use the flag 
of the United States thereon, or to make use of any distinctive signs 
or markings, indicating that the same is an American vessel. 

(b) Any vessel violating the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be denied for a period of three months the right to enter 
the ports or territorial waters of the United States except in case of 
force majeure. 

Section 15. In every case of the violation of any of the provisions 
of this joint resolution or of any rule or regulation issued pursuant 
thereto where a specific penalty is not herein provided, such violator 
or violators, upon conviction, shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

Section 16. For the purpose of this joint resolution— 

(a) The term ‘‘ United States”” when used in a geographical sense 
includes the several States and territories, the insular possessions of 
the United States (including the Philippine Islands), the Canal 
Zone, and the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “ person” includes a partnership, company, associa- 
tion, or corporation, as well as a natural person. 

(c) The term “vessel’’ means every description of water craft 
and aircraft capable of being used as a means of transportation on, 
under, or over water. 

(d) The term“ American vessel” means any vessel documented, and 
any aircraft registered or licensed, under the laws of the United States. 
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(e) The term “State’’ shall include nation, government, and 
country. 

(f) The term “‘citizen’’ shall include any individual owing alle- 
giance to the United States, a partnership, company, or association 
composed in whole or in part of citizens of the United States, and 
any corporation organized and existing under the laws of the United 
States as defined in subsection (a) of this section. 

Section 17. If any of the provisions of this joint resolution, or 
the application thereof to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the remainder of the joint resolution, and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Section 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions and accomplish the purposes of this joint resolution. 

Section 19. The joint resolution of August 31, 1935, as amended, 
and the joint resolution of January 8, 1937, are hereby repealed: 
Provided, That such repeal shall not affect the validity of certificates 
of registration or licenses issued pursuant to Section 2 of the joint 
resolution of August 31, 1935, or Section 5 of the joint resolution 
of August 31, 1935, as amended, or the validity of proclamation 
No. 2237 of May 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 1834), defining the term “arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war,’’ which, until it is revoked, 
shall have full force and effect as if issued pursuant to this joint 
resolution: Provided further, That offenses committed and penalties, 


‘ forfeitures, or liabilities incurred under either of such joint resolu- 


tions prior to the date of enactment of this joint resolution may be 
prosecuted and punished, and suits and proceedings for violations 
of either of such joint resolutions or of any rule or regulation issued 
pursuant thereto may be commenced and prosecuted, in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if such joint resolution had not 
been repealed. 

Section 20. This joint resolution may be cited as the “ Neutrality 


Act of 1939.” 
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10, 1939. Text of Prime Minister Chamberlain's Speech before the 
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